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Valuable Books for Ministers 





Among the books slightly damaged by dampness during 


our late fire are the following, 


which we offer while they last 


at these exceptionally low rates. 


Original Plymouth Pulpit Sermons, 2 
vols. in 1, usually $2.00 per vol. net, at 
$1.50 postpaid. 

There are 5 vols. We will send the set by express 
for $6.00. 

Later Plymouth Pulpit Sermons, usually 
$1.00 per vol. net, 75 cts. postpaid. 
There are 4 vols. of them. We will send the set 

by express for $2.50. 

Evolution and Religion, 2 parts in 1, 
usual price $1.50 net, $1.00 postpaid. 


Life of Christ, reduced by us to $1.50 net, 
now offered at $1.00 postpaid. 


Life of Beecher, by J. R. Howard, usually 
60 cts. net, now offered at 40 cts. post- 
paid. 

Beecher as His Friends Saw Him, usu- 
ally 75 cts. net, now offered at 50 cts. 
postpaid. 


Storrs’s Orations and Addresses, usually 
$3.00 net, $1.50 postpaid. 


This is a noble volume of 591 pages, containing 
his greatest historical and occasional addresses de- 
livered under the most inspiring conditions. 


Storrs’s Divine Origin of Christianity 
Indicated by Its Historical Effects. 
Usual price $2.00 net, now offered at 
$1.25 postpaid. 


Phillips Brooks as His Friends Knew 
Him. Usual price 75 cts., now offered 
at 50 cts. postpaid. 

This is a beautifully illustrated quarto volume on 
coated paper. Handsomely Dound. 

Caverno’s The Ten Words. 
and illuminating study of the Ten Com- 
mandments, $1.00, now offered at 50 cts. 
postpaid. 


Hardy’s The Churches and Educated Men, 
$1.25 net, now offered at 90 cts. post- 
paid. 

This is a recent and very valuable — of reli- 
gious conditions among college men, and is full of 
suggestive facts and figures which afford material 
for sermons and addresses of a vigorous and opti- 
mistic character. 


- Dunning’s Congregatienalists in Amer- 
ica. Ordinary reduced price, $1.25 net, 
now offered at 90 cts. postpaid. 


A valuable history of the denomination and of the 
various organizations connected with it. Illus- 
trated, and written in a popular, readable style. 


Roberts’s A Flight for Life. Usual price 
$1.50, now offered at 90 cts. postpaid. 


A graphic account of the escape from Peking 
during the Boxer uprising. Written by a Missionary 
of the American Board. 

By Luella 


Chinese Book of Martyrs. 
Miner. Usual price $1.50 net, now of- 
fered at $1.00 postpaid. 

Hayward’s Lyman Beecher. Usual price 
75 cts., now offered at 50 cts. postpaid. 


A new and valuable character sketch of the promi- 
nent and influential father of Henry Ward and 
Harriet Beecher. 


Trambull’s Individual Work for Indi- 
viduals. Usual price 35 cts., paper; 
75 cts., cloth; now offered at 25 cts., 
paper; 50 cts., cloth. 

Barton’s The Psalms and Their Story, 
2 vols. in1. Usual price $1.25 net. now 
offered at 75 cts. postpaid. 


A vigorous | 


Message of the College to the Church. 
Usual price 75 cts., now offered at 40 
cts. postpaid. 


Addresses by such eminent educators as Hadley, 
Peabody, Harris, Carter, Hyde and Tucker. 


Atkinson’s Prince Siddartha, the Japa- 
nese Buddha. Usual price $1.25, now 
offered at 50 cts. postpaid. 

Full of interesting information by a missionary in 
Japan about the sources of this ancient religion. 
Lewis’s Manheod Making. Usual price 

$1.00, now offered at 50 ets. postpaid. 

Contains interviews and testimonies from eminent 
people in various professions regarding their ex- 
periences and successes. Good material for ad- 
dresses to young people. 

Storrs’s Preaching without Notes. Usual 
price $1.00, now offered at 60 cts. post- 
paid. 

Cordley’s Pioneer Days in Kansas. Usual 
price $1.00, now offered at 50 cts. post- 
paid. 

Brady’s Recollections of a Missionary in 
the Great West. Published at $1.25, 


now offered at 50 cts. postpaid. 


Graphic, thrilling and humorous adventures on 
the frontier. 


Archibald’s The Trend of the Centuries. 
Usual price $1.00 net, now offered at 
60 cts. postpaid. 

A strong presentation of the doctrine of God’s 
providential oversight of the affairs of men and 
| nations. 

Johnston’s Studies for Personal Workers. 
Usual price 25 cts., paper; 50cts., cloth; 
now offered at 20 cts., paper; 46 cts., 
cloth. 


Barton’s Jesus of Nazareth. Usual price 
2.50 net, now offered at $1.80 net, 
$2.00 postpaid. 

This is a massive volume, printed on fine paper 
with hundreds of illustrations, showing almos 
every important event and place connected with 
the life of Jesus. 

Park’s Memorial Volume of Sermons. 
Usual price $1.50 net, now offered at 
$1.00 postpaid. 

This contains eight of the greatest and most mem- 
orable sermons preached by the late Professor 
Park, with a brief account of the occasion. Edited 
by his daughter and containing a portrait. 
Davis’s John Robinson, the Pilgrim 

Pastor. Usual price $1.25 net, now 

offered at 90 cts. postpaid. 


This is the late and only accessible life of John 
acoene finely written, illustrated and full of 
nterest. 


Goddard’s Leave of Absence and Other 
Leaves. Usual price $1.25, now offered 
at 75 cts. postpaid. 


_An extremely witty and breezy account of a for- 

eign trip interspersed with quip and anecdote and 

| & good cure for the blues as well as an instructive 
and interesting book of travel. 


Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion. Usual price $3.50 net, now 
offered at $2.00 postpaid. 

Axtell’s The Organized Sunday School. 
Usual price 50 cts., now offered at 
30 cts. postpaid. 


Axtell’s The Teaching Problem. Same 
price. 


These are recent timely, helpful and practical 
* books on Sunday school teaching ard management. 








The above books show no outward signs of damage, and are untouched by fire, 


smoke or water. 


The bindings are a little stiff, an 


in some cases slight cracks 


show between the leaves. In other respects they are uninjured. 
These low prices hold only while our limited stock of damaged books remains 


unsold. 


14 Beacon 


Che Pilgrim Press 3°52, 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
Wiggin. ‘Treasurer ; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.,New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. ic ion Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St.,New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churchesand parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secre ; Rev. L. H Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Hmeritus; Charles kK Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22nd St., New Yerk, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Tainto 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. @. A. Hood, Congre- 
gatio House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
¥. MC. A. Building, San Francisco, Gal., Field Secre- 

es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional CollegeB’ and Academies in seventeen states, 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and ‘New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Congregationa] House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, ae tional House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., Presi ent; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; J. 3m Tewksbury, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
oratreduced cost. The istrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 


ary work. 

Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The Conaregatt ist and Christian 
World, the Pil series of Lesson Helps and Sunda) 
oks for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary De ent to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the "Congregational Churches of the United States.”’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by Lang og President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary v. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. Y.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosToON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D3 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Recretarz. Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; v. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
yulpit eee in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
¥. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
. Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 

h in Boston and its suburbs. 
es H. Rutan, Pres.; C. E. er: Treas. ; George H. 
, 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 








Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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VERY Low RouND TRIP RATES TO PACIFIC 
COAST VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Portland, 
Seattle or Tacoma and return. Tickets on sile 
every day. Atasmall additional cost tickets may 
be routed through California. Good return limit 
and stopover privileges. For rates from New Eng 
land points, and full particulars, write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


RESORTS AND TOURS, ILLUSTRATED, 1905.—A 
vacation directory and encyclopedia free. ‘ Re- 
sorts and Tours, illustrated,” for 1905 is really a 
vacation directory and encyclopedia for the trav- 
eler. It contains 90 pages of delightful descriptive 
reading, beautiful half-tone illustrations and a list 
of about 1,500 resorts; also complete information 
regarding rates, hotels, railroad routes, ete. Send 
a postal card to the General Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, requesting one, 
and we’ll mail it free. 








OUR SECOND 


Country Church Number 


will contain these articles: 


The Heart of Village Life 
By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY, 
author of The Schoolmaster, Uncle Charley, etc. 


From the Journal of a Country Par- 

son By ADAM RICH 

The Country Church as a Feeder of 

Missions By Rev. JOHN G. FRASER, D.D. 
The Country Pastor 

By Rev. JOSIAH POETON, 

author of A Minister’s Moving 
The New Country Church in Connec- 
ticut By Rev. WILLIAM F. ENGLISH, Ph.D. 


The Upward Look for the Country 
Church By Rev. ARTHUR GOODENOUGH 


A Social Studio in the Country 
By MARION GRAY 
Successful Methods of Solving the 
Country Church Problem 
By Rev. A. M. BRODIE, D. D. 
New Features and Promising Methods 
of Work in Country Churches 


By various home missionary secretaries and 
superintendents 


Poems, editorials, paragraphs, illustra- 
tions, etc., in keeping with the subject. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works HASTINGS, MASS. | 


Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 
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The C.8S, BELL CO., Hi eel ° 
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Furniture Grand and Ral Sete Furniture Works 
Wabash Av., Chicago 
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THE QONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationahst, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated bY, the date of 
expiration on the address label. Ifa special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of. change of address 
must reach ‘this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuanc? can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 — to the column. 
counts according to amount of con 
READING NOTICES, leaded seuparell, “sO cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalist does not knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses — year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many religious fe ny are quite 
ling to accept. But it cannot unde e to investi- 
gate the truth of all statements inade in its advertising | Al 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an 
vertisement in The _ engvenetoneie is not an indorse- 
ment by The C egationalist. It is good Congrega- 
octrine t at any bay a gees has only such 
weight as its inherent truth a 
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Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of | ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at fen cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Mg 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: 
improve the morai and social | condition of seamen. Sus. 
tains chaplains and missi temperance 
homes — boardi houses in n leading seaports at home 

and abro provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
ee the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 
t 


Jentributions to sustain its work are solicited. and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. @. MOPHERSON a, Secretary 
W. HALL Rorzs, Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line). cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

















Housekeeper. Wanted, a middle-aged woman as 
workiug housekeeper for a family of two, living in the 
country. renee required. Address ‘Miss Jutia B. 
Banks, R. , No. 9, Fairfield, Ct. 


“9 a business of securing high-grade posi- 

oan “ earn of Opportunities which the individual 

man does not hear avout himself. Write for free list 

= - Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, 
ew Yor 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 
feet elevation. One of the finest, healthiest leealions 
in the state; open tireplaces; 1z5-foot piazza; tennis. 
Terms, 86 to 87. Telephone 8. L. Marden. 


For Sale, portable wooden pipe organ; fine tone, 
mahogany case. Suitable for a small church. Price 
8100, about one-fourth original cost. Apply to L. A. M., 
28, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


To Rent, for August or thereabouts, an eight-room 
furnished house, with stable and garden in beautiful 
country, near lake, 25 miles from soston, convenient 
= troliey and R. R. Address Rev. G. W. Owen, Middle- 
on, 


Want a change in location? Through our 12 offices 
the best opportunities in every state tind their way to 
our lists. Capable salesmen, Executive, Clerical and 
Technical men should write us today. Hapgoods, Suite 
511, 309 Broadway, New York. 


Mission Work. A woman of training and expe- 
rience in mission and church work desires a position 
(for the summer or permanent) New mpast.. pre- 
ferred. References Address Missionary, Y. A, 
10 Chatham Street, Worcester, Mass. 


A Pastor of a church in a large New England city 
desires to become an assistant pastor. He is a married 
man of 32; a college and seminary graduate; gifted in 
the deliv ery of sermons; seven years’ experience in 
pastoral work. Address F. B. 121, Bridgeport, Ct. 


Wanted. Boarders for the meant, beginning 
— Reg" at Breezy Hill House and Uo e, OLD an es- 
acres. Golf, tennis, etc. y supplies— 

panna Bay milk and cream. Send for illustrated book- 
let. Mr. or Mrs. Eben Fish, P. O. address Lisbon, N. H. 


Communion Set Wanted. A eh, struggling 


church needs a communion service. D can 


great good by supplying this need. They mmight te 
able to pay a smail amount but would greatly appre- 
ciate agift. Address Rev. J. A. Waterworth, 72 Auburn 
Street, Woodfords, Me 


Wanted, in erery town in United States, a person of 
ability and character, preneety known to community, 
to represent responsible firm, and e orders for 
bighest-grade goods. Address, stating «qualifications, 
references and weekly salary desired, Publisher, 33 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ited number of patients, located ina heathful and at- 
tractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident physician in charge. Excellent cuisine. House 
situated on high ground, and equipped with all modern 
improvements conducive to the recovery of — 
Address S. L. Eaton, M. D.; Newton Highlands, 


Those attonsne é Bible Conference Insti- 

tute at Revere Beach this summer can have rooms and 
board in pa meh Building | and in the * Dewin 
Memorial ” 8 ial rates for bo: 
to wiekeeus” families. The Boston Evangelical Insti- 
tute opens the middie of September, and fits for all 
kinds of Christian work. There have been 22 places 
offered for deaconesses, etc., that ave no candidates 
therefor in the school. Address Rev. J. P. Bixby, Re- 
vere, Mass. 


LOANED FREE 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
for Camp Meetings and evangelistic services. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


IDOW of exceptional social standing, with 
grown daughter, wishes to bring up a 
little girl. Ample remuneration required for charming 
surroundings and home life. Reference essential. Ad- 
dress Social, P. O. Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















the character of those who utter Mt entitle it to have. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, 85 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 








STAMMERINCG 


Cured. me payment till WOW are satisfied with cure 
Address A. O. THAYER, 205 Holland Street, W 
Somerville, Mass. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Pr 156 Pifth Ave., New York 





14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicagu 
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Educational 
NEW YORK _ 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 





TH EOLOGICAL 
~~ MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men one for those whe 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. penses low. Chances for self- 
help. 90th year opens Sept. 28, 9 For Catalogue, 
etc., apply to President AVID N . BEACH. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 98th year Sept. 20, 1905. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, cy ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facil 
Apply to Prot. C. 0. DAY. 





ConNEcTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
A Training School for the Chris- 
HARTFORD tian Ministry. Open to College 
py — enominations 
Specialization in each Depart- 
ment. Courses in Mtisstons and 


ee coe kas 
Sep , 19065. pe, Ora DEAN. 


Pacific Theological Seminary 


BERKELEY, CAL. 
Seat of State University. 


Curriculum remodeled to pooner demands. Valu- 
able University advantages. aching positive and 
constructive. Special tactlitiesin fn lish Lan, uage and 
Literature ~ p74 Apologetics, Philosophy, Sociolog 
and Prac tical Wor Classical, English and pects | —— 
Courses. Soon to all denominations. Location and 
climate unexcelled. Opens Aug. 15. Address President 
J. K. MCLEAN 








THE THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


(The Yale Divinity School) 

Offers exceptional ote te po for regular and special 
instruction for theological students, or for those who 
desire to lay a broad foundation for the work of 
teaching 

ann eighty -fourth year begins September twenty- 
eighth. 

For information address THE YALE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL, Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


“Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Central Congregational Seminary of America. 
Thorough training for College men. Admits stu- 
dents of all denominations. Courses in Science of 
Preaching, Missions, Sociology, Pedagogy, Psychol- 
ogy, Music. Affiliated schools for Germans, Scandi- 
navians and lay workers. Address 
Prof. H. M. SC¢ TT, 62 Ashland ‘Boulevard, Ohicago. 


Educational 


Educational 





MASSACHUSETTS 


MASS ACHUSETTS, Monson. 


MONSON ACADEMY toga Year 


An endowed institution with amneqttones equipment 
in laboratories and gymnasium 
Cushman Hall, built in 1904, provides healthful 
and homelike residence. Rooms furnished and 
cared for. Terms $150-8190. 

JAMES F. BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal. 














MASSACHUSETTS, WOLLASTON. 


Quincy Mansion School 


Wollaston, Mass. Six miles from Boston 
Fine suburban estate, near Quincy Bay. Ample Grounds. 
Outdoor sports. Buildings attractive and homelike. 
Regular and graduate courses of study. Advantages 
io Music and Language. College preparation and 
certificate. Prospectus. 


HORACE MANN WILLARD, Sc. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

71st year begins Sept. 20, 1905. Endowed college pre- 
we ane Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
igh school graduates and others. Art and Music. Ex- 
oF gem teachers. Native French and German. New 
rick a nel with resident instructor; tennis, 
basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. 
Healthful location, within thirty miles of Boston. For 
catalogue and views address, HEATON SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


gh od YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 
Lasell has ideas and methods concerning a training 
of gene that make it an extraordinary school 
e hands and the body are trained with the mind. 
Courses in Domestic Economy and papeiee Housekeep- 
ing. Lessons in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting. Home 
Sanitation, Conversation and Walk ing—all without extra 
cost. Special advantages in — and Art. 10 miles 
from Boston. Write for catalogu 
c.c. BRAG eno ae Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
3s sistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
2 Mt.'Vernon St. 


eeeel of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Craduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
ew only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 





12 Somerset St. 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 








re. NEW HAMPSHIRE _ 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, GILMANTON. 


Gilmanton Academy, °"R*;°” 


Thorough preparation for the leading colleges mae tech- 

nical schools. ective courses. Music. Elocution. 

Physical Training. Located on high ground overlooking 
world- famed mountain and lake country. 8400. 








am MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 

Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 

<>] Beaker Ball, Tennis, Field Hoekey, Horseback 
ding 


Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


YOL _ WABAN, | 
WABAN SCHOOL Box 144, MASS. 
A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Rev. J. H. Pillsbury, A. M., Prin. 


Massac HUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY fo:ang gonsn- oat 

hour from Boston. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. Two years’ 
course for ni school graduates. Twenty-five acres 
of grounds. ew gymnasium. Catalogue and views 
on application. Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Prin- 
cipal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GREAT Basnine TON. 


SEDGWICK SCHOOL 


For Boys and Young Men. Great Barrington, Mass. 


A Home School among “ the Berkshires,” preparing for 
College or Business. Fupils are members of Principal’s 
family, and receive constant personal attention. Right 
habits and manly, Christian character are the chief aim. 
Pupils carefully selected and number limited. Courses 
of study not rigid, advancement depending on student’s 
ability. Good gymnasium and ample facilities for all 
outdoor games and Nee under careful supervision, 

Address E. J. VAW LENNEP, Prineipal. 








> Lol og -¢ 


RIDGE 


NT of (ole) 
Wellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy's life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school. Though it may not tnfluence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 
{llustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word and picture mary detafls of the 
schooLlife as well as the advantages, natural beanty and 
historic interest of the school’s surroundings. Sent withe 
out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Wore r, Maes. 50th year. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. 
Vinton, ont D. LL. D., Springfield, Visitor. Says a pres- 
ent =: “The best investment I have ever made 
was the placing of my sons in your school.” Address: 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
63d Year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record. One teacher to five pupils. Cultured homes for 
promising boys. New buflding with superb g 9 4 
and swimming tank. ALBERT E. BAILE B. 











__ RHODE ISLAND _ 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 
East Greenwich, R. I. Founded 1802. Healthful 
and beautiful location. Fine new egy ig to 
College Preparatory and General Courses. A high 
rade school for boys and girls of moderate means. 
‘or particulars address 
Rev. LYMAN G. Horton, Principal. 


MERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Has just issued these New Editions of the 


MERICAN STANDARD REVISED BIBLE 


Minion Bible. 2%mo. Rec. VSe. SOc. 
Minion New Testament, 32mo. . Sc. 12c. 











Send for 
| Illustrated | Minion Testament and Pealms, 3 mo. Ibe. 


Price-list Minion Psalms, 32mo. .  - 
——_ rupit Bible, Quarto, .. + « e 38.35 
Bibles at Cost for Missionary & Sunday School Week 


BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 













HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 

Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollere. 









The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822. 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
finaneial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


James Stillman 
Moses Taylor Pyne, 
S. Palmer, 


Samuel Sloan, 
William Waldort Astor, 


D. O. Mills William Rowland, 
Robert F. “hallantine, Edward R. Bacon, 
Franklin D. Locke, Henry H. Rogers 


3 Cleveland H. Dodge, 
E. R. Holden, John L. Riker, 
Charles A. Peabody, Daniel S. Lamont, 
Hugh D Anchincloss, Henry Hentz, 

D. H. Kin H. Van R. Kennedy 
Robert C. Boyd’ Archibald D. Russell, 
A. G. Agnew, P. A. Valentine, 
Edwin 8. Marston. 


soe oem 


—— 
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Event and Comment 


ITH THE RETIREMENT of Mr. 
Paul Morton as Secretary of the 
Navy, July 1, and the death of Mr. John 
Hay, Secretary of State, the 
Reconstruction President has been called 
of the Cabinet = 
upon to show again what 
divination he has as a chooser of men 
qualified for the work of administration 
and of giving advice on matters of na- 
tional policy. To a greater extent than 
Mr. McKinley, President Roosevelt for- 
mulates his own policy and relies less on 
the Cabinet for advice. Notwithstanding 
this, it is not fair to represent him as indif- 
ferent to counsel, or oblivious to the need 
of having strong men about him. In Mr. 
Charles J. Bonaparte of Baltimore, the 
new Secretary of the Navy, who ere long, 
in all probability, will be made Attorney- 
General, the Cabinet will gain a combat- 
ive personality, a tenacious foe of corrup- 
tion, a stanch friend of a civil service 
based on merit, and a lawyer of some 
eminence, whose advice to the President 
will be likely to spur him on in his own 
characteristic ways of thinking and doing. 


N MR. ELIHU ROOT, who is to suc- 
ceed Mr. Hay as Secretary of State, 
a lawyer of greater eminence than Mr. 
Bonaparte also enters the 
je New Secre- Cabinet, a man inclined 
ry of State . 
to be more conservative 
in policy and method than either the 
President or Mr. Bonaparte, and who 
therefore will act somewhat as a brake 
on the Executive. When Secretary of 
War Mr. Root had the reputation of 
being willing to take issue with the 
President in Cabinet meetings and give 
him the faithful wounds of a friend. 
Such a service calls for courage and be- 
trays a high sense of duty both to the 
President and the country. Of Mr. Root’s 
exceptional intellectual equipment and 
strong, resistless will there can be no 
doubt. His constructive work as a re- 
former of our military establishment 
against intense pressure from lovers of 
red tape and men with political pull, his 
intelligent and far-sighted shaping of the 
organic law governing our dependencies 
—all these have made him conspicuous 
among those who within a decade have 
entered public life at Washington. 


A? SECRETARY OF STATE Mr. Root 
will have an opportunity such as few 
men ever have had to make his intellect, 
will and conscience effective 
in shaping not only national 
policy but international his- 
tory, for he comes to his place just at a 
time when the higher political life of 
Europe and Asia is in an unprecedented 
state of flux, when new alliances or 


Mr. Root’s 
Opportunity 


friendships are being formed, and when 
it is universally conceded that the opin- 
ion and will of the United States are 
factors to be taken into account by every 
chancellery. As the leading lawyer of New 
York City in active practice, now that 
Mr. James C. Carter is dead and Mr. 
Joseph Choate has retired to a degree, 
Mr. Root has been in receipt of a large 
income—some say $1,000 a day. His re- 
turn to public office means that he again 
puts duty and possibly future political 
ambition above immediate increase of 
wealth. As a lawyer Mr. Root has not 
hesitated to serve as counsel for clients 
with anti-social ends in view, and because 
of this and because he is so closely iden- 
tified with organized wealth he is mis- 
trusted by not a few who would be the 
first to concede his intellectual capacity. 
If he has any political ambition higher 
than his new office, he must be shrewd 
enough to see that his ambition can only 
be attained by unequivocal identification 
with the interests of society at large. 


ELEGATES RETURNING from the 

Toronto International Sunday School 
Convention are practically agreed in rat- 
ing it as by far the 
most important and 
satisfactory gathering of the kind ever 
held. Not only did the enrollment of 
two thousand or more exceed by sev- 
eral hundred the roster at Denver, but 
the progressive action taken marks the 
organization as more aggressive and re- 
sponsive to the trend of modern educa- 
tion than ever before. The decision to 
authorize the International Lesson Com- 
mittee to prepare an optional course of 
advanced lessons is hailed with satisfac- 
tion in many circles. There was consid- 
erable sentiment at Toronto in favor of 
lessening the number of stated temper- 
ance lessons’ and the possible introduc- 
tion of one or two missionary lessons, 
but it seemed best to confine the discus- 
sion of this subject to the meeting of the 
Editorial Association, where it was de- 
bated with much animation and the feel- 
ing was strong in favor of such action. 


Echoes from Toronto 


N THE SIDE of organization and 

expansion this convention was no- 
ticeably alive. The annual budget of 
$14,000, reached at Denver, 
for maintaining the asso- 
ciation was increased to 
$26,000, the latter sum being more easily 
raised than the former was three years 
ago. Chairman Hartshorn of the execu- 
tive committee and his coadjutors now 
propose to push into the foreign field. 
To that end a commission was appointed 
at Toronto, to be headed by Mr. H. J. 


Plans for the 
Next Triennium 


Heintz of Pittsburg, to visit Japan and 
locate a worker there under the direction 
of the missionaries who will assist them 
in developing Sunday schools. Already 
money is in hand to employ a secretary 
next year in Mexico, and on July 4 Mrs. 
Mary F. Bryner, one of the field secre- 
taries, started to revisit Mexico, with a 
view to inaugurate the plan. Similar 
work in the West Indies is contemplated. 
A new secretary is to be placed on the 
Pacific coast. The stability of the inter- 
national organization is to be conserved 
by an incorporation of the convention, 
which from now on will be known as the 
International Sunday School Association. 
With this increase of secretarial force, 
the advance upon new territory, and the 
management of affairs in the hands of 
men of large and progressive spirit, the 
organized Sunday school movement seems 
to be in a healthful and promising con- 
dition. 


HE STATE CENSUS now being taken 
in Massachusetts is revealing a steady, 
sure decline in the population of the small 
towns and a much larger in- 
crease in the population of 
the cities than had been ex- 
pected. It also will show a striking in- 
crease in the number of races represented 
in the human conglomerate, a typical in- 
stance being the town of Maynard, with 
twenty races represented in its popula- 
tion. Here lies the problem of our Prot- 
estant churches in Massachusetts—to hold 
the fort in communities where popula- 
tion dwindles, to seize new openings and 
occupy fresh territory in the cities where 
men tend to increase in number, and 
everywhere—in country and in city—to 
preach the gospel to people to whom Eng- 
lish is an alien tongue. The Christian 
communion which first adjusts its work- 
ing policy to this plan of operation holds 
the future in Massachusetts. 


Our Chance in 
Massachusetts 


HE SUMMER CAMPAIGN of the 
New England Evangelistic Associa- 
tion brings to bear helpful influences just 
at the right moment to coun- 

. pag teract the forces that make 
for the deterioration of coun- 

try towns. This undertaking is being 
planned on a larger scale this season than 
ever before. Just now the association is 
making Fryeburg, in the southwest part 
of Maine on the edge of the White Moun- 
tain region, the eenter’of its field of oper- 
ations. From July 12-26 an interdenomi- 
national Evangelistic Summer Assembly, 
with half a dozen speakers from Boston, 
is to be held in the beautiful grove bor- 
dering the lake where the Fryeburg Chau- 
tauqua has been wont to convene. It is 
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designed for the towns and hamlets within 
a radius of a dozen miles. The assembly 
is duly advertised, and already keen inter- 
est has been aroused throughout the coun- 
tryside. Such summer campaigns when 
well planned and directed go far toward 
offsetting the apathy which settles down 
upon so many city churches during hot 
weather. It ought to be more generally 
realized that the summer furnishes an 
opportunity to evangelize large sections 
of the country where it is difficult to carry 
on consecutive meetings during the 
winter. 


OMMENTING upon the fact that a 

church spire on Madison Square, 
New York City, is to give way to a tower 
over five hundred feet high 
which will crown a pile of 
buildings covering an entire 
city block and to be set 
apart for insurance and other forms of 
money-getting and saving, the Brooklyn 
Eagle accepts the change as typical of the 
fact that ‘‘the commanding place which 
churches once held in the outward aspect 
of the city is now filled by palaces of busi- 
ness.’’ It also admits that there is a de- 
cline of church attendance, and ‘‘super- 
ficially a decay of religious influence,” 
but it goes on to claim that ‘‘the religion 
of Jesus Christ is now preached by mani- 
fold institutions and customs outside of 
the churches,” and that ‘‘the example of 
Jesus would be followed none the less 
truly if every spire in the city should 
come down.”’ This is a common comment 
of the day and hour and has just enough 
truth in it tomakeit plausible. It touches 
on the gravest problem of religion today, 
namely, its future under institutional 
forms. 


The Future of 
Institutional 
Religion 


E ARE not so sure as the Eagle 

seems to be that religion as a spirit 
can abide vigorously and potently in the 
life of individuals or of 
society at large without a 
body which has considerable definiteness 
of form and substance of creed and ritual. 
Abolition of a body is quite a different 
thing from development of it; and full 
recognition of the superiority of the inter- 
nal life to external forms of worship does 
not mean that the latter are insignificant 
or non-essential. In reacting from over- 
emphasis on theology there is no need 
of going to the other extreme of over- 
emphasis on sociology. Altruism is not 
the same as theism, nor the individualism 
in belief and life of Emerson as Christian 
as the life record of Phillips Brooks as a 
servant of society in and through the 
Church. 


Spirit and Body 


ee has had two sensations the 
past week, namely: A flow of elo- 
quence from Mr. Thomas Lawson of 
Boston, expositor of 
the ins and outs of 
‘* Frenzied Finance”’ 
part of which he is, and a Supreme Court 
decision denying the constitutionality of 
the law passed by the legislature at its 
last session authorizing a state refinery 
of oil at Peru and the use of convict labor 
in operating it. The court does not deny 
the justice of popular indictment of the 
Standard Oil Company’s operations, and 
it admits that the provocation was great 
which prompted the legislation, but it 


Kansas and the Stand- 
ard Oil Monopoly 


will not be party to making ‘‘a scarecrow 
of the law,’ to quote its colloquial and 
homely phrase, and in reverence for the 
organic law of the state it says ‘‘ Nay.” 
Mr. Lawson’s scheme for punishing 
“the system ’’ by a popular boycott of 
‘*stocks’’ does not increase his reputa- 
tion as a constructive reformer. He may 
have his uses as Wendell Phillips had as 
an “‘alarm bell,’’ but he has a predatory 
past to account for and is more brilliant 
than sound, abler in descriptive criticism 
than in constructive reform. 


HEN THE NATIONAL Govern- 

ment began to collect statistics 
of the acreage and presumable crops of 
wheat, cotton and 
other staples sold on 
the exchanges of 
the country, it doubtless knew that ad- 
vance information respecting its experts’ 
conclusions would be of much value to 
speculators as well as to men engaged 
in legitimate business. Southern cotton 
growers for some time have suspected 
that some employees of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture with access to the Government’s 
reports were betraying the Government 
to the advantage of speculators in New 
York—and possibly to their own advan- 
tage. These Southern planters recently 
formally filed complaints with Secretary 
Wilson, and finally forced him—against 
his inclination—to order an investiga- 
tion. He has unearthed flagrant fraud 
in the department; he has been com- 
pelled to dismiss an assistant statistician 
who has grown rich out of the sale of 
official information; and the end is not 
yet. 


Scandal in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has is- 

sued an order that hereafter ‘ap- 
pointments, details, transfers and assign- 
ments in the army and 
navy ”’ will be made by the 
Executive in view of the 
ofticial records of the War and Navy 
Departments as to the character, ca- 
pacity and military attainments of offi- 
cers; and not as heretofore, to some 
extent at least, in response to outside 
sources of influence and information. 
Moreover, it is proclaimed that effort to 
procure promotion through support from 
outside sources will debar a candidate 
from the advancement he seeks, and will 
count against him on the official record. 
Thus is our military establishment put 
nearer the ideal of the military expert, 
and taken out of the clutches of senators 
and congressmen, some of whom have 
not scrupled to use the army and navy 
to settle political debts or do personal 
favors to constituents. The President 
is enough of a soldier to know what poli- 
tics does for any army, and if he had no 
experience to guide him, Russia’s plight 
today would be example enough. The 
revolt of the Black Sea fleet is due quite 
as much to the crews’ disgust with the 
incapacity and laxity of officers with a 
‘pull’? at St. Petersburg as it is to ab- 
stract devotion to revolutionary doc- 
trines. Lord Roberts’s startling indict- 
ment of the British army’s condition is 
virtually an indictment of a military 
machine that is controlled by the ‘‘ pull ’’ 
of society and court leaders. 


Merit, Not 
Pull, to Count 


15 July 1905 


HE EARL OF ELGIN, formerly Vice- 
roy of India, will be chairman of the 
projected commission which, if Parlia- 
ae ee ment passes the bill now 
wal res= before it, will settle the 
——— partition of property be- 
tween the Legal Frees and the United 
Free Presbyterians, which was recom- 
mended by an earlier commission of 
which Lord Elgin also was chairman. 
The more the United Free folk study the 
terms of the bill now before Parliament 
the less they like it. It seems to make 
possible the transfer of funds sacredly 
set apart for and now used by the United 
Frees for missions and education for use 
by the Legal Frees for ordinary, local 
church maintenance. This is a result 
woeful to contemplate, and opens up a 
line of action and a source of bitter feel- 
ing which the Legal Frees as yet have 
not ventured upon. For while exclusion 
from manses and churches of the United 
Frees goes on apace, the educational and 
missionary work of the United Free 
Church has been practically untouched. 


NOTHER CAUSE for criticism of 
Mr. Balfour is found in the section 
of the bill which Established Church 
of Scotland influence has 
es forced into it, by which 
that body hopes to secure 
the right which its recent General As- 
sembly voted to endeavor to gain, namely, 
the right to alter terms of subscription 
by its clergy to the time-honored West- 
minster Confession. Obviously such a 
section, not germane to the main purpose 
of the bill, at once raises the ire of mem- 
bers of Parliament who may be conserva- 
tive in theology, and it gives any legis- 
lator who wishes to defeat the main bill 
a fair target for his craft or malice. De- 
lay in dealing with this matter fairly by 
Parliament will tend to swell the strength 
of Liberal opposition at the polls. 


HREE IMPORTANT international 
gatherings will be held in Europe 
soon at which many men from this coun- 
try will be in attendance. 

Conferences Beat- The Interparliamentary 
ing on Peace —_ Union will meet at Brus- 
sels Aug. 28. The International Law As- 
sociation will meet at Christiania Sept. 4, 
and the Universal Peace Congress will 
meet at Lucerne Sept. 19. It is ex- 
pected that 200 men who are or have 
been members of the Congress of the 
United States will attend the meeting 
of the Interparliamentary Union. A 
large delegation is expected to attend the 
Universal Peace Congress, the organiza- 
tion which held so successful a meeting 
in Boston last October. At the meetings 
in Brussels and Lucerne, and perhaps at 
Christiania, the proposition will be dis- 
cussed which was the subject of a resolu- 
tion adopted unanimously by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature in 1903, asking for 
action to promote a regular international 
congress. This proposition was indorsed 
by the Peace Congress last October, by 
the last session of the National Congre- 
gational Council, by over 100,000 Christian 
Endeavor petitioners to the United States 
Congress, by the Mohonk arbitration con- 
ference last year and this, and by various 
religious bodies. Congressman Richard 
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Bartholdt of Missouri has secured a place 
for the proposition in the program of the 
Interparliamentary Union and will sub- 
mit a detailed scheme for a congress to 
be composed of senators and deputies. 
The subject is included in the call for 
the second peace conference at The 
Hague, which was sent out by President 
Roosevelt, and which has already been 
accepted by the leading nations. This 
conference is expected to be held as soon 
as the relations between Russia and Japan 
will permit. The subject has attracted 
the attention of a wide circle of workers 
for the peace and organization of the 
world, and the action upon the proposi- 
tion by these different bodies is looked 
forward to with deep interest, for it is 
felt that it concerns the organization of 
the world as one political body, however 
far in the future the realization of the 
ideal may be. 


OTHING that the French Republic 

could do to show amity and courtesy 
was omitted last week when the remains 
of Paul Jones, naval 
hero of the Revolution, 
were put in the keeping 
of representatives of our navy, to be 
brought by them on a special squadron 
to Annapolis and there interred in the 
great pantheon which is being erected. 
Jones was more than a terrible fighter at 
sea; he had gifts as a diplomat and charm 
as a man which made him distinguished. 
Dying in Paris long years ago, his re- 
mains were buried and, in course of time, 
lost to sight. To the assiduity and in- 
sight of our ambassador, General Porter, 
we owe it that clews were recently found 
which led to the discovery of the burial 
place, and from that time up to the pres- 
ent the French Republic has been most 
thoughtful in promoting our desire to 
have the hero’s dust rest at home. Men 
from our navy who marched the streets 
of Paris last week had a reception from 
the people such as is not often witnessed. 


Paul Jones’s Body 
Coming Home 


HE SURRENDER of the mutinous 

and revolutionary craft—the Kniaz 
Potemkine—to the Roumanian Govern- 
ment, with the fate of the 
crew yet to be settled, ends 
an episode in Russian his- 
tory more damning and humiliating than 
anything yet seen in a war full of events 
which must bring a blush of shame to 
a patriot’s cheek. That the crews of 
several vessels of the Black Sea fleet 
mutinied is not strange, for the naval serv- 
ice in that section of the empire is honey- 
combed with radicalism, officers as well 
as men being infected. The humiliation 
lies in the impotence of the empire to 
rally a fleet which they dared send forth 
to capture the mutinous craft, and that 
her surrender was finally due to condi- 
tions on shipboard which forced capitula- 
tion to an alien government.——Reports 
from independent observers which pene- 
trate the guard of censors tell of scenes 
of massacre in Odessa indescribably hor- 
rible, the civil and military authorities 
making the revolutionary outbreak the 
occasion for indiscriminate slaughter of 
the population in quarters of the city 
suspected of disloyalty, irrespective of 
race or creed, although mainly directed 
against Jews. 


Russian Naval 
Humiliation 


|» fees ati ARGUMENT against pay- 
ment of a cash indemnity to Japan 
hitherto has been that no nation has ever 
been called upon to 
pay an indemnity in 
money where the victorious nation had 
not occupied territory of the defeated 
Power, Manchuria for Russia’s purpose 
in this argument being considered Chi- 
nese territory. Japan, by landing her 
troops on the island of Saghalien in the 
North Pacific, which is a Russian penal 
colony, does occupy Russian territory 
now, and it is conceded in St. Petersburg 
that the move is a strategic one from the 
diplomatic standpoint.——The Mikado’s 
instructions to Baron Komura, chief of 
the commission about to start for Wash- 
ington to negotiate terms of peace with 
Russia, are pacific in tenor, and explicit 
in recognition of the good service ren- 
dered both combatants by President 
Roosevelt when he entered on the ad- 
mirable ré6le of peacemaker.——Japan has 
borrowed $150,000,000 from American, 
English and German bankers, each coun- 
try furnishing a third. The loan is se. 
cured by a second charge on the tobacco 
monopoly, and pays four and a half per 
cent. interest. This does not indicate 
that Japan is hard pressed for funds, for 
this loan will be used in large part for 
refunding former domestic loans rather 
than for military purposes. Germany’s 
participation in the loan indicates an al- 
tered attitude toward Japan by Berlin’s 
financiers. Germany hitherto has done 
this sort of business exclusively with the 
defeated party in this war. 


Japan on Russian Soil 





The Christian and Wealth 


A Call to Seriousness 


If there is one question more than an- 
other which should engage attention to- 
day it is that of the Christian attitude 
toward wealth—its accumulation, pos- 
session and distribution. The world in 
its thought about wealth has advanced 
to acertain point. It is much concerned 
over the concentration of great proper- 
ties in comparatively few hands. Re- 
strictions upon initiative and ownership 
are being proposed. We may be on the 
eve of the adoption of new and far reach- 
ing public policies. 

In all this agitation and discussion the 
Christian, because he is like unto other 
men, must and will take a share. He, 
too, is sensitive to the aggressions of 
capital, to the unequal distribution of 
privileges and opportunities. He may 
join with other honest citizens, whether 
professedly Christian or not, in creating 
a nobler public sentiment and in devis- 
ing and putting into operation measures 
which shall curb the money power, pre- 
vent it from debauching municipal poli- 
tics and secure for people generally their 
just share of the good things of this life. 

But the greatest service which the 
Christian can render in these exciting 
and expectant times is to go far back of 
the question of governmental ownership 
and regulation of collectivism and social- 
ism, to the issue which underlies them 
all, namely, what in the light of Christ’s 
teachings and example is the proper atti- 
tude of his disciples toward money-mak- 
ing and money-spending? Just here is 
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need first of careful definition and then 
of action in conformity with the prin- 
ciples discovered. At present among 
Christians there is no uniformity of 
opinion or practice. Theoretically all 
Christians accept the Master’s teachings, 
but we doubt if any large number dis- 
cern and act upon their profound mean- 
ing. Some Christians spend tens of thou- 
sands of dollars annually upon themselves 
and their families and give comparatively 
little to charity. Some Christians with 
expanding incomes make more liberal 
gifts but at the same time feel justified 
in maintaining splendid establishments 
and retinues of servants. Some Chris- 
tians seem to be at ease when receiving 
dividends of fifteen per cent. or twenty 
per cent. annually for investments in 
mills and consider it none of their busi- 
ness to find out what are the conditions 
and rewards of labor in those mills. 
Some Christians think and talk about 
money, money, money from morning 
until night. 

**But these are not really Christian,” 
some one interjects. We are not so ready 
to bring a wholesale indictment against 
our brethren. We simply say that thou- 
sands of Christians are caught in the 
whirl of modern industrial life and of 
social ambition. They are borne along, 
often against their will, by the prevail- 
ing current. Living in an age which 
prizes creature comforts, which delights 
in the game of business, which is satu- 
rated with materialism, these Christians 
are not impervious to atmospheres and 
trends. 

And it is not prosperous Christians 
alone who need to scrutinize their ideals 
and practices afresh. Thousands of less 
outwardly favored Christians, feeling 
perhaps the sting of disappointments or 
reverses, stand in equal danger of defec- 
tion from Christ’s standards. For the 
ambition for wealth extends from the 
highest to the lowest social circles. 
Christ, in one of his solemn talks with 
the Twelve, told them how hard it was 
for the rich to enter into the kingdom 
of God, and, noting their amazement, re- 
peated his words, whereat they all con- 
cluded that no one could be saved. Not 
that all or any of them were rich, not 
that Palestine then was inhabited only 
by the rich, but their astonishment arose 
from their knowledge of the fact that 
almost every one looked upon riches as 
a supreme good, and was trying his best 
to get them. The passing of twenty cen- 
turies has not altered this fundamental 
trait of human nature, and today, as 
Professor James has shown, a marked 
characteristic of the American people is 
their fear of poverty, their desire to pro- 
vide liberally for old age and all the con- 
tingencies of life. 

We see, then, how close to the life of 
Christian people generally are the great 
and comparatively new social and hu- 
man problems of our time. Indeed, we 
may say that the future of Christianity 
is bound up with its ability to meet 
them. It is the one supreme test that 
confronts it today in all civilized lands. 
Christianity has endured transplanting 
from an Oriental to an Occidental en- 
vironment. It has survived the ordeal 
of internal renovation in the sixteenth 
century. It has become within the last 
one hundred years a tremendous out- 
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propagating force, permeating and al- 
ready, to some extent, transforming the 
so-called heathen nations. Can it now 
engender an atmosphere and erect a 
standard the influence of which shall 
make for righteousness and peace in the 
troubled social and industrial life of the 
leading nations of the earth, the so- 
called ‘‘World Powers ’’? 

This is a question for each Christian to 
answer, and to answer it first of all not 
for the world at large, but in its relation 
to his individual life. If there be a 
standard, a law, a body of explicit teach- 
ing emanating from Christ, the Christian, 
above all men, ought to understand and 
practice it. For itis not by taking power 
from a few selfish, sensually-minded rich 
men and putting it into the hands of a 
great many equally selfish and sensually- 
minded poor men that the millennium is 
to be brought about, but by projecting 
before the vision of the whole world the 
ruling ideas of Jesus Christ and by sum- 
moning men everywhere to adopt them. 

We therefore invite our readers to open 
their New Testaments these midsummer 
days and make a fresh study of Jesus’ 
thoughts with reference to money. How 
much time and energy did he think men 
ought to give to the pursuit of wealth; 
what methods of money-making did he 
consider permissible; what objective 
should those who seek wealth have in 
view; what was his law with reference 
to the distribution of wealth? Out of 
such a patient and careful study of the 
Gospels there ought to come to us all 
light concerning the right course and 
power to walk therein. 


The Social Problem and 
Socialism 


The Connecticut Valley Congregational 
Club recently investigated the growth of 
Socialism in the territory from which its 
membership comes, and it was found that 
there was little or none of it in the small 
towns, much of it in the cities, and, broadly 
speaking, an increase of Socialistic opin- 
ion or conviction everywhere, more often 
unorganized and not expressing itself yet 
in open propaganda, but ready to flower 
out into partisan Socialism when leaders 
come to gather up believers. 

Such an investigation is a wholesome 
one, helping to fit those who are to shape 
opinion through pulpit or press for dis- 
cussion of the social problem in the light 
of facts. Similar investigation we are 
sure would reveal a like condition in 
other sections of the country, especially 
where industrial development dominates. 
Socialism as yet has not got much grip 
on the farmer or the dweller in rural 
communities, but active propaganda by 
the Socialist party is altering this aspect 
of the matter somewhat. 

How long it will be before the voting 
strength of the Socialist party will call 
attention of the people generally to its 
claims and its rapid growth, we will not 
prophesy, but this is sure—it is gaining 
faster relatively than any party, other 
than the two great historic parties, ever 
has in this country. 

That Socialism forces itself upon the 
rulers of Europe is shown by several re- 
cent events. The German Government’s 
refusal to permit Jaures, the eminent 
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French Socialist and orator, to speak in 
Berlin indicates how far from willing the 
emperor and the imperial authorities are 
to have tenets of Socialism set forth in 
Berlin by one as able and eloquent as 
Jaures. Discrimination against him asa 
man was expressly disclaimed, but it also 
was made clear that the tenets of So- 
cial Democracy, however opportunist— 
and Jaures is an opportunist—are not to 
be proclaimed in Berlin by a French ex- 
Cabinet official if Emperor William II. 
can help it. 

Roman Catholics participated in mu- 
nicipal elections throughout Italy last 
week, with the express permission of 
Pope Pius X. We cannot read into his 
recent encyclical that complete authori- 
zation of Roman Catholic participation 
in Italian politics which some have found 
there. It is a most carefully guarded 
permit; but as a matter of fact Roman 
Catholics are going to the ballot box now 
as never before, and are siding with Con- 
servatives and Moderates, rather than 
with Liberals and Radicals. The king of 
Italy will rejoice at this; it steadies the 
throne and gives him an ally in his fight 
against Socialism. What the papacy, in 
turn, expects to get from the kingdom 
remains to be disclosed. King and pope 
are coming together, that is clear, and, 
in part, because their common foe is a 
secular Socialism. 

Recent elections in Holland have gone 
against the Ministry led by Rev. Dr. 
Abraham Kuyper, and have brought 
about its resignation. It was a coali- 
tion Ministry backed by conservative 
Protestants and by all Roman Catholics 
working in unison against secular, ma- 
terialistic socialism. It has held its own 
for several years, but at last succumbed. 
Grave must be the crisis and desperate 
the foe which induces Dr. Kuyper and 
his followers to make allies of Roman 
Catholics, but they have done it, sure 
that it was the highest patriotism so 
to do. 

The French House of Deputies passed 
last week a bill sundering the Concordat 
between the Roman Catholic Church and 
the State and putting an end to that sup- 
port from the public treasury of worship 
—Roman Catholic, Protestant and Jew- 
ish—which has existed in France since 
Napoleon’s time. Chief in this crusade 
for separation of Church and State has 
been the aggressive and ever-increasing 
Socialist party, many of whom are avow- 
edly foes of all religion and who have 
made this legislation a matter of fierce 
personal feeling against institutional re- 
ligion. 

Here is a grouping of incidents all oc- 
curring in one week, which reveal the 
existence in Europe of a movement that 
has forced dynasties and democracies to 
deal with it. Socialists propose to have 
more or less to say about American poli- 
tics as the years go by. 

No great expositor of the socialistic 
creed has been produced in this country 
as yet, but it is to be noted that the party 
now enrolls among its adherents quite a 
group of ambitious and rising men of let- 
ters and younger philanthropists, drawn 
from strata in society not much touched 
hitherto by movements from _ below. 
Some of these authors are signers of 
the petition to colleges and universi- 
ties to make Socialism a theme of study, 
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which was recently sent forth. This pe- 
tition has called down on its signers the 
condemnation of the National Civic Fed- 
eration in the last issue of its journal. 
It is difficult to know precisely what 
the Federation hopes for. Socialism must 
at least be understood by college youth 
and college teachers, and suppression of 
freedom of thought or freedom of speech 
about it in our educational institutions 
it is absurd to suggest. 





In Brief 


Now they are proving that Shakespeare de- 
rived from Seneca his immortal ‘‘ The quality 
of mercy is not strained” speech put in Por- 
tia’s mouth. 


Booker T. Washington pleads for fair play 
for the Chinese and wishes we had decided to 
treat them decently without the compulsion of 
a trade boycott. So do we. 


Zion’s Herald is quite right in saying that 
the degree of LL. D. as now conferred by 
American colleges has become ridiculous, if 
regard be had to the original significance of 
the title. 


Significant is the fact that Lord Kitchener 
cites Japan’s military methods as models in 
his demand for ending the rule of red tape in 
the British Army in India, especially in its re- 
lations to the Civil Government. 


Open-air services on church lawns and the 
public parks and other places of resort evince 
a desire on the part of the churches to get 
at peeple. We are glad to see some of our 
strongest churches trying the experiment. 


Dr. Campbell Morgan is back at Northfield 
for the summer, a little wearied with his 
winter’s work in London but as vigorous as 
ever when he gets before a typical North- 
field audience eager for his expositions of 
Scripture. 











Reports from many parts of the country in- 
dicate that a reformation in our way of cele- 
brating the deelaration of our independence of 
Great Britain has begun, for which reforma- 
tion every patriot and lover of peace and non- 
mutilated humanity should give thanks. 





Mormon missionaries having begun proselyt- 
ing in Springfield, Mass., the Republican has 
been carefully studying the literature which 
the missionaries distribute. It finds that it is 
literature of imposture and for this reason, if 
for no other, justifies society in forbidding its 
circulation. 





The insinuating, pervasive and far-reaching 
effect of politics is suggested by the incident in 
Rhode Island which reveals a school principal 
as resigning his position because he would not 
certify (against facts) to the eligibility of a 
politician’s daughter for entrance at Brown 
University. 





“*T now request that members of my church 
cease special prayer for the peace of nations.” 
The reason given by Mrs. Eddy for this char- 
acteristic pronouncement seems to be a reali- 
zation by her that God has his own purposes 
and ways of bringing them to pass, which 
prayer cannot affect. 


Have you read the report of the National 
Committee on Evangelism in last week’s pa- 
per? If not, be sure to do so, for it asks ac- 
tion, and your action, of an immediate kind. 
If you wish to have a part in the work next 
autumn when Dr. Dawson returns, now is 
the time to communicate with the committee. 


Mr. James B. Dill, whose bold words at 
Oberlin College Commencement relative to 
crafty commercial méthods and pérvasive per- 
sonal dishonesty attracted attention through- 
out the country, has been appointed a judge 
of New Jersey’s Court of Errors and Appeals. 
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He can dispense justice now where formerly 
he could only plead for it. 





We spoke in commendation the other day 
of the New Hampshire minister who baptized 
seventeen babies on Children’s Sunday, but it 
seems that this instance of faithful pastoral 
oversight is more than matched at a point 
considerably nearer Boston. Rev. W. I. 
Sweet of Everett baptized nineteen on Chil- 
dren’s Day. We welcome these tokens of the 
appreciation and increasing observance of the 
beautiful rite of infant baptism. 


Nothing has a more persistent life than a 
misquotation—especially if it suits an argu- 
ment. We wonder whether any reader of 
The Congregationalist believes that the saying 
“Charity begins at home” is found in the 
Bible, as a correspondent admitted to the ed- 
itorial page of the New York Sun said in his 
argument against foreign missions. Put it 
side by side with Christ’s final charge to his 
disciples to go and make disciples of all na- 
tions, Matt. 28: 19, and see how it sounds. 





Increasing Jewish emigration to this coun- 
try and increasing unbelief and atheism among 
them after they come under the influence of 
modern industrialism and American political 
and religious liberty make it necessary for 
Christians to contemplate what the future has 
in store both for the Jews and for the cause of 
religion in this country. We regret to see 
that the central conference of Reformed Rab- 
bis, in session in Cleveland, O., last week, op- 
posed use of the Bible in the public schools. 





John Willis Baer, formerly one of the main 
wheels of the Christian Endeavor machinery 
and now a secretary of the Presbyterian 
Home Missionary Board, comes back from 
an investigating tour of Porto Rico impressed 
with the opportunity for Protestantism. He 
says that already more of the inhabitants at- 
tend Protestant churches on the Sabbath than 
those who go to mass. Mr. Baer has lost none 
of his power of kindling an audience as his 
success with the college boys at Northfield, 
last week, abundantly proves. 





During the recent celebration of Rev. Daniel 
J. Clark’s twenty-fifth anniversary as pastor 
of the church in East Haven, Ct., he received 
a gift of $110, with an allusion to a gift of 
**110 run of linen yarn” bestowed upon one 
of his early predecessors on a like occasion. 
Mr. Clark acknowledges gifts amounting to 
more than $1,000 on anniversary occasions 
during this pastorate. Such evidences of ap- 
preciation, by no means rare, go far to offset 
the impression that the ministry as a profes- 
sion is less honored than formerly. 





Education which does not include the body 
must be in its main object a failure. How 
much such physical culture is needed was 
shown by a recent examination of a large 
number of school children in New York City, 
showing that more than one-third had physical 
diseases and defects which seriously interfered 
with their studies. Most prominent were dis- 
eases «cf the lungs, heart, nerves and skin, 
while many were deformed in chest or spine. 
About seventeen per cent. had serious defects 
of eyesight. All public schools should have 
regular professional attendance of physicians. 





President Roosevelt keeps insisting that the 
manner of acquiring wealth is not to be over- 
looked in joy at its wise distribution. He in- 
sisted upon this at Harvard, and again last 
week at the great gathering of teachers in As- 
bury Park, when 12,000 educators sat at his 
feet. The roll of American worthies, he said, 
numbers only those rich men “‘ who have used 
their riches aright, who have treated wealth 
not as an end, but as a means, and who have 
shown good conduct in acquiring it and not 
merely lavish generosity in disposing of it.’’ 
This sentiment called forth applause which 
lasted long. 


Donations by Protestants to Roman Catho- 


lic education are not so frequent as to have 
become a matter of indifference. The Pilot 
is authority for the statement that J. Pier- 
pont Morgan gave $10,000, Senator Aldrich of 
Rhode Island, $2,500, and Senators Wetmore 
of Rhode Island, Crane of Massachusetts and 
Dryden of New Jersey, and Vice-President 
Fairbanks $1,000 each to the fund which Car- 
dinal Gibbons raised to make good the recent 
impairment of the resources of the Catholic 
University in Washington. The official posi- 
tions of most of these donors also makes their 
contributions significant. They were solicited 
undoubtedly. 





It ought not to escape attention that in 
addition to his effective service of Yale Di- 
vinity School so well described by Dr. Dwight 
elsewhere in this issue, the late Prof. George 
E. Day was an ardent and useful Congrega- 
tionalist, illustrating the ideal relationship 
between a seminary and the churches. He, 
with the late Dr. Dexter, was instrumental 
in securing fitting recognition of the great 
Pilgrim leader, John Robinson, by means of a 
bronze tablet affixed, in 1891, to St. Peter’s 
Church, Leyden, Holland. Dr. Day was also 
a strong friend of the Y. M. C. A. and did 
much for the organization in New Haven in 
its early days. 

Mayor Weaver of Philadelphia says that 
when he read Lincoln Steffens’s article on 
Philadelphia Corrupt and Contented, he felt 
that Mr. Steffens had “grossly exaggerated 
conditions.’”? He now says that Mr. Steffens 
‘*grossly underestimated the facts.” A raid 
by the police last week on the district of the 
city where vice is intrenched brought before 
the courts the largest aggregation of lawbreak- 
ers they ever have had from one haul, and 
among them were not only men but women 
from some of the oldest and most highly con- 
nected families in the city. Philadelphia is 
getting its eyes opened at the same time that 
some folks are having their hearts broken. 





**T want to see the black man raised to the 
level of the white.”” That was the courageous 
utterance of Dr. H. S. Bradley of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, Atlanta, Ga., 
last week. This he said without one word of 
hedging. And then he proceeded to say that 
any man that did not have the same feeling, 
whatever else he might be, was not Christian. 
In the same discourse he excoriated the cow- 
ards who had the same week cleaned out the 
Watkinsville, Ga., jail, killing seven men, one 
of whom was white. Dr. Bradley was form- 
erly professor in Emory College, where Prof. 
Sledd, whose utterances on the race question 
won fame, formerly taught. This is but one 
evidence of the rising courage of the real South- 
ern leaders. 





President Eliot of Harvard University in 
his address at the meeting of the alumni of 
the Divinity School this year told of the invi- 
tation extended fifteen months ago to Prof. 
Edward C. Moore to leave Harvard and go to 
Union Seminary, of Professor Moore’s de- 
clining the call because he could not subscribe 
to the Westminster Confession of Faith, of 
Union Seminary’s rescinding the requirement, 
and of the recent renewal of the call from 
Union to Professor Moore which he again has 
deelined for ‘‘ reasons which grew out of the 
action by the Harvard governing boards.” 
We understand that in Prof. F. G. Peabody’s 
absence abroad next year Professor Moore 
will have charge of the religious side of the 
university’s life at Appleton Chapel and the 
Phillips Brooks House. 





An international Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention without the presence and participa- 
tion of Dr. Francis E. Clark must have seemed 
lacking in one of the essentials; but the suc- 
cess of the Baltimore meetings described else- 
where in this issue shows what strength and 
wiomentum the movement has attained apart 
frem its leading personality. His hosts of 
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friends will be glad to know that the latest 
news from Dr. Clark is encouraging. He has 
been threatened with a nervous breakdown, 
his old foe insomnia having returned. He is 
with his family in his summer cottage at Pine 
Point, Me., where conditions are favorable for 
recuperation. He doubtless missed the con- 
vention as much as it missed him. May he 
have a speedy and permanent recovery. 





Some persons think that the books men- 
tioned in our last week’s issue by fifteen men 
and women asked to tell their plans for sum- 
mer reading constitute, on the whole, a stren- 
uous and exhausting list. They wonder, too, 
whether the men who propose for themselves 
such liberal indulgence in philosophy, theol- 
ogy and economics will make good their reso- 
lutions before September first. Who, by the 
way, will send usa good list of restful, not to 
say frivolous, books that will serve the vaca- 
tion purposes of that considerable number of 
persons who do not ¢care to toil up the summit 
of Parnassus during July and August? We 
notice in this connection that Dr. Jefferson of 
Broadway Tabernacle recommends to the boys 
and girls of his church that they memorize 
during the summer a few good poems, and he 
names these as well worth storing away in the 
mind: Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty, Shelley’s 
Skylark, Tennyson’s Palace of Art, Longfel- 
low’s Psalm of Life, Holmes’s Chambered 
Nautilus and Lowell’s Present Crisis. 





Gifts to foreign missions reported at the 
spring conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church indicate that the annual gifts ef the 
denomination will be increased $200,000, and 
bring the total gifts of the denomination this 
year up near the two million dollar line. 


Notable Points in Church News 


A midweek Sabbath (A Revival in Aurora, 
Neb., page 99). 

A strong evangelistic campaign on modern 
lines in Greater New York (page 80). 

A woman as Sunday school superintendent; 
religious art introduced through the Perry 
pictures; a crusade against profanity (Con- 
gregationalism in Aroostook, page %4). 





Summer Good Cheer 


Daily life is full of interesting events and 
episodes which, if briefiy recorded and com- 
mented on, strengthen faith in God and man 
and add to the joy of existence. Many of our 
own readers will see and hear during their 
migrations this summer much that will be of 
common interest. We propose a sharing of 
these novel and enjoyable experiences, and: 
to that end we are instituting a little depart- 
ment entitled Summer Good Cheer, to which 
we invite contributions—brief, entertaining 
and to the point. Please write with this ques- 
tion in view: 


What are you hearing, seeing or read- 
ing this summer that increases your 
respect for your fellowmen, your hope 
for the future of the country, your per- 
sonal happiness and growth and your 
conviction that Christianity is a vital 
force in the life of others? 


Optimistic at Ninety-Five 


In a modest home I found the other day a 
New England gentlewoman. She is ninety- 
five, and the oldest Massachusetts member 
of the home department of the Sunday school. 
She has reared in the Christian faith children 
and grandchildren, and now confined to her 
home keeps, her, Christian lamp burning 
brightly. “I like to see people going to 
church, even though I cannot go myself,” 
she said. “ And I recall as one of the hap- 
piest moments of my life when I used to sit 
in church with my five little children bet ween 
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me and my husband at the other end of the 
pew. I am immensely interested,’’ she 
went on to say, ‘‘in the Christian develop- 
ment of the West. I read all I can get about 
it and I love to think that Christ’s kingdom is 
coming everywhere.” hao Ds Be 


A Triumph of Sanctuary over Piazza 


Two nicely dressed ladies approached the 
pastor at the close of the service last Sunday 
and I could not help overhearing their little 
confession. ‘“‘ Our vine sheltered piazza never 
seemed so attractive as this hot morning but 
we said to ourselves that if the minister could 
go to church and stand up for an hour before 
the congregation we should not probably 
suffer if we sat in the pews with fans in our 
hands and no responsibility for the service, 
so we came and we want to tell you that we 
are glad we did.” B.D. 


A Motor Man’s Solace 


Two youngsters—a boy and a girl—were sit- 
ting respectively at each end of the last seat 
in the trolley car. Surprised to see them 
where smokers are usually found I inquired 
of the conductor about them. “ Why, they are 
my boy and girl and these summer days they 
go often with me on one or more of my round 
trips. ©, they are a great comfort, in fact 
they are about the only thing that makes life 
worth living.” And the way in which the 
lad and lassie returned their father’s admiring 
gaze showed that one car man at least had 
something to offset long hours and disagree- 
able experiences with passengers and the com- 
pany. What an antidote to anarchy children 
are anyway! SENEX. 


College Men at Northfield 


BAINES-GRIFFITHS 





BY REV. D. 


Over six hundred men from 120 colleges and 
preparatory schools attended the Students’ 
Conference at Northfield, June 30—July 1. 
The attendance was larger than in any year 
since the organization of the Ohio region con- 
ference, which restricted the Northfield terri- 
tory and made western Pennsylvania its west- 
ern limit. Of the total number of delegates 
100 were from preparatory schools. The lar- 
gest delezation this year was from Yale, 
registering 91 men, not including alumni and 
sub-Freshmen. Harvard sent fewer men than 
usual while Yale and Princeton sent more 
than ever before. 

In external features the conference has not 
differed greatly from its nineteen predecessors. 
The daily program has included morning 
classes for the study of the Bible and of mis- 
sions, two platform meetings in the Audito- 
rium, the service on Round Top and a delega- 
tion meeting for each college. Theafternoons 
have been given to athletics. The Fourth of 
July offered the ideal opportunity for the dis- 
play of undergraduate enthusiasm and the 
cultivation of the International amenities on a 
scale that made the day we celebrate a joy 
even to the Canadians who were heartily 
cheered by the West Poiut cadets. John 
Willis Baer gave the oration, conspicuous for 
its wit and fire and for the absence of spread- 
eagleism. 

Mission study classes led by Dr. Harlan P. 
Beach and Sec. J. L. Barton of the American 
Board were well attended, Dr. Barton’s sec- 
tion having 38 colleges represented init. Mr. 
Baer’s conference on North American prob- 
lems had a daily attendance of 300. The seven 
Normal Bible classes were made use of in a 
fruitful way. In one such class were nine 
West Pointers and they all indicated their 
readiness to serve as leaders of Bible classes 
in their academy next year. Such interest 
in missions and in the study of the Scriptures 
isa fair reflection of the situation in American 
colleges, 30,000 men having been enrolled in 
Bible classes during the past year, and 8,600 
in the mission study circles. In order to 
secure still larger results a second secretary 
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has been added to the Bible study department, 
Mr. Kenneth C. McArthur, Harvard 1905, 
president of the Harvard Christian Associa- 
tion and a son of Dr. R.S. McArthur of New 
York. The raising of the amount necessary 


for new work ought not to be a difficult task | 


to judge from the sang-froid with which the 
president, Mr. John R. Mott, was able to take 
up a $2,000 collection the other evening. 

The chief speakers were Pres. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, whose addresses furnished a fine 
key for the convention; Mr. Robert E. Speer, 
emphasizing The Valor of the Christian Life; 
Dr. Campbell Morgan urging the fundamental 
necessity of repentance, i. e., an adjustment 
of life in view of its highest ideal, the kingdom 
of God. Dr. Morgan confided to his hearers 
that for his theology he was depending in- 
creasingly on the words of Jesus himself. 
Dr. Johnston Ross of the English Cambridge 
delivered the closing addresses. His Sunday 
sermon was @ modern and reverent study of 
the Universality of Christ. 

While praying for the much desired revival 
why should we not thank God for the thorough- 
going work of grace that has been witnessed 
in this conference? The secretaries, and the 
leaders of classes have been kept busily en- 
gaged in interviews with men desiring counsel 
in the religious life. There has been a deep 
undertone of spiritual fervor, a disposition to 
have done with the idea that reticence in re- 
gard to the greatest concerns of the soul is 
any sign of spiritual vigor. ‘‘ Personal work ”’ 
has not simply been talked of; it has been 
done. Our colleges from Quebec to Maryland 
are bound to feel the impulse of this conven- 
tion where so many men have met Christ. 


John Hay the Foreign Mission- 
aries’ Friend 


BY SAMUEL B. CAPEN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN BOARD 


While the whole world is voicing its tribute 
of respect and love for John Hay, there are 
none more grateful to him than those who 
have been identified with our foreign mission- 
ary interests. It has been a most happy prov- 
idence in these last few eventful years, when 
conditions have been so disturbed in Turkey 
and in China, that there has been at the head 
of the State Department one who was in full 
sympathy with all our missionary work, and 
who used the power of the Government in 
support of the brave men and women who 
represent us in these lands. At the very time 
when one of the leaders of the English Gov- 
ernment spoke of their missionaries as though 
they were a trouble, John Hay recognized 
their splendid worth and service. His letters 
to the American Board in those troublous 
times spoke of them as our missionaries, iden- 
tifying the nation with them. 

Two years ago when Secretary Hay asked 
to make an appointment with three men home 
ona furlough, he was as considerate in arrang- 
ing a time for the interview to suit their con- 
venience as though they were ambassadors 
representing the great- Powers. He made it 
evident as you talked with him that these in- 
terests were his interests and any service he 
could render it was a pleasure to him to grant. 
He will be remembered not only as the great- 
est statesman of our times who has wrought 
for peace and righteousness in all the world, 
but as the great friend of foreign missions, 
which he recognized as the mightiest of the 
forces which were helping to bring in the day 
when that kingdom of righteousness should 
fill the world. The commercial and political 
world will remember him as the defender of 
the ‘“‘open door’’ in the Orient; the religious 
world will remember him as the champion of 
the ‘‘ open door’’ for Christian missions. As 
he has entered into his great reward, this serv- 
ice that he has rendered to these whom he 
has called brethren will be recognized by the 
Master as having been done unto him. 
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In and Around Boston 


Young Men’s Congregational Club 

A revised list of members of this club, to- 
gether with a copy of its constitution and by- 
laws, has just been issued in an attractive 
booklet. Membership in the club is now lim- 
ited to 150 and there are over one hundred 
members. The annual dues are seven dollars. 
During the past year this organization has 
made a striking gain in membership, and it is 
in a position now to be helpful in our denomi- 
national growth in Greater Boston. 


Park Street in the Hands of Chinese 

One thousand Chinese from eastern Massa- 
chusetts gathered in Park Street Church last 
Sunday afternoon to hear Kang Yu Wei, pres- 
ident of the Chinese Reform Association, set 
forth the claims of that association on the 
interest and generosity of Chinese in this 
country. Kang Yu Wei is an intelligent, 
well-informed and patriotic Chinaman, on 
whose head the Empress Dowager set a price 
some years ago because of his divisive teach- 
ings. He has organized throughout the far 
East wherever Chinese are colonists branches 
of this reform association, and for the past 
month or two has been working in this coun- 
try. His aims for his native land are lofty 
and his advice to his countrymen resident 
here excellent. He urges full appropriation 
of all that is good which we have to teach 
China, and most cordial relations between 
the Chinese and us. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


Free Churchmen students in Cambridge 
University, England, have decided to make 
the Browning Settlement, in London, a field 
for co-operation between academic youth and 
the masses. 


Arthur C. James, a son of D. Willis James, 
has purchased a yacht and put it at the dis- 
posal of the New York Y. M. C. A. for usein 
giving vacation cruises to workers in New 
York who need it. 


Arguments before Maine’s Supreme Court 
in the case of the American Board versus the 
executors of the estate of S. H. Chandler, 
which involve the bequest of a million dollars 
to the Board, were completed last week. 


Dean Lefroy suggests that the Athanasian 
Creed might well be limited in its use to dio- 
cesan conferences and church congresses of 
the Established Church of England—this on 
the theory that its philosophy of religion is 
too strong meat for the lay babes. 


Fear of Ethiopianism or the ‘ Africa for 
Africans” spirit is driving British colonial 
administrators in South Africa to courses of 
interference with the work of Christian mis- 
sionaries among the blacks which are calling 
forth sharp protests from the Congregational 
clergy of Natal. 


The consulting surgeon of the Deep Sea 
Mission, the English Society of which Dr. 
Grenfell is a representative, has been given 
the Fothergillian Gold Medal—an honor which 
has been awarded to no one since Jenner, the 
discoverer of vaccination, received it in the 
eighteenth century. 


Mr. Warner L. Carver has been appointed 
superintendent of the New England district 
of the American Sunday School Union, to 
succeed Dr. Addison P. Foster, resigned. 
Mr. Carver has had several years’ experience 
in this work, having rendered effective serv- 
ice in the finances and as a missionary. 


Congregationalism in South Africa has en- 
listed as its agent and representative Rev. 
Alexander Francis, formerly a leading repre- 
sentative of Protestantism in St. Petersburg, 
Russia, who is to go to England and secure, if 
possible, financial aid and clergymen as volun- 
teers for service in the new continent, where 
opportunities for imperial service are so great. 


’ 
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The Higher Realm of Happiness 


There are many maxims that smooth 
the path of life and tend to breed a 
cheerful spirit which it is well to ob- 
serve—such, for example, as Polonius 
gave to his son; but Shakespeare knew 
that these guides of conduct did not 
reach down to the sources of happi- 
ness. Even to ‘‘carry in one’s hand 
gentle peace wherewith to silence envi- 
ous tongues” is a word of purest wis- 
dom, and may save much trouble, but 
it will not win positive happiness; that 
springs only from obedience to laws 
which belong to our nature rather than 
to chance circumstances. Happiness in 
its true sense is impossible until we 
find the generic law of our being. Such 
a law can only be found in God; or, we 
might say, in the order of humanity, 
for that order is God’s. 


OFFSETS OF HAPPINESS 


There are ills so grievous that they 
cannot be named in connection with 
happiness—such as an ill-mated mar- 
riage, one of those of which Sir Henry 
Taylor said, quoting from Webster’s 
play: ‘“‘It locally contains or heaven or 
hell; there is no third place in it’; it 
can only be endured. Or a thankless 
child, which Lear said was ‘‘sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth.” It so wrongs 
nature as to blast all outflow of joy. 
Or some death that leaves no room for 
aught but longing ‘‘for the touch of a 
vanished hand.’’ Such things, if they 
do not exclude happiness, must be re- 
ferred to a special treatment of it. 

By far the greater part of mankind are 
happy; if it were not so creation would 
be a miscarriage. Goethe certainly did 
not count his mercies, when at the age 
of seventy-five he said that he had never 
experienced more than a half hour of real 
happiness. The normal world of child- 
hood is happy; nature itself provides for 
so much. It is not until the second 
phase of life is entered on that the shad- 
ows begin to creep over us—yet how 
slowly; and even then it is generally 
due to some catastrophe that calls out 
the saying, ‘‘God’s throne rocks to and 
fro when he hears the cry of an orphan.” 
Hence while happiness at first is as 
abundant as the air, it later becomes an 
achievement. Noneof God’s higher gifts 
continue except as they are watched over 
and earned. Happiness, after the full 
tide of life is entered on, must be 
guarded, else it will escape. 


THE IMPULSE OF THE MORNING 


The watch must begin in the morning, 
or the day will not go on happily. One 
should orient one’s self to find out if the 
outgoings of one’s nature are like those 
of the morning—from the sun as he re- 
joices like a strong man to run a race— 
all gloom left behind, the weariness and 
perhaps sorrows of yesterday resolved in 
sleep, and like the new day a new life de- 
termined on. Bunyan, keenly wise, puts 
the weary pilgrim after his fears of the 
chained lions are calmed, ‘‘to sleep in 
a large upper chamber whose window 
opened towards the sun rising.” 


By Rev. Theodore T. Munger, D. D. 


Bunyan well knew that the sunrise 
would help one begin the day with a 
spiritual ablution as if in the dew of the 
morning, cleansed and refreshed with 
thoughts of God, whom to remember is 
joy itself. Sleep is the profoundest of 
mysteries, but some light might be cast 
on it if one’s sensibilities could be an- 
alyzed to find out why the flood of pure 
thoughts and high impulses and better 
purposes—all suffused with joyousness— 
follow it. Milton essayed it in the morn- 
ing hymn of Adam and Eve, but our first 
parents were too full of their untried 
joy to analyze its meaning, and the birds 
had as little occasion then as now to ex- 
plain why they sing. Bunyan’s Pilgrim 
could tell more. The weary day behind 
him, the sleep in which man is called 
back to God and re-created with some- 
thing more of the divine spirit breathed 
into him with its joy and undying energy 
—this is why the morning is our best 
hour. It is when what is weak and false 
and sorrowful is charmed away by the 
alchemy of creating love, that we are re- 
charged with happiness. It is also the 
hour when it is easiest to free one’s self 
from the tangle of faults that break in 
upon the general purpose of one’s life 
and thwart or humiliate it. It is in the 
morning that the cup of life is fullest of 
strength and insight and outlook. 

Then should the cleansing process be- 
gin—trampling underfoot what is evil, 
checking a wayward temper by fresh 
resolve, putting a sharper spur to an 
indolent will or a scourge to a languid 
conscience. One might well make it a 
daily habit to clarify one’s ruling pur- 
pose. Purpose is always better than con- 
duct which once done belongs to the un- 
changeable past, while purpose is a vital 
and ever-acting force, and so may play 
back and forth upon happiness. Hence, 
whatever befalls conduct, if we can keep 
purpose high and steady, it will not only 
help us in that but will save us from a 
broken will which threatens the collapse 
of character and so of all joy. 


THE INFLUENCE OF TEMPERAMENT 


Without doubt, one of the surest 
sources of happiness is a certain tem- 
perament—natural or won—in which all 
parts of our nature are harmoniously 
blended, each playing its part, nothing 
excessive or lacking and all in full ac- 
tion. Mind and heart and will balance 
each other so that sound judgment pre- 
sides over emotion and will carries out 
the action; one thus comes nearer se- 
curing a happy life than if any single 
one of this trinity is alone developed to 
greatness. Intellect trained regardless of 
heart—however rich its rewards—often 
belongs to the least happy of men. He 
sees too much to find the balance of 
things. Truths clash, or seem to, and 
doubt dulls conviction. Or will grows 
so strong as to override both mind and 
heart and smother their claims; or the 
heart grows over-tender and cries out, 
‘Break me no longer on this rough 
world.”” Each alone can turn the other 
into a source of misery, but together, 


if well balanced, they win a happiness 
as true as the order of nature. When 
God created the worlds the morning 
stars sang together for joy—not because 
the work was done, but because the 
worlds were in themselves perfect and 
made the music by their own motion. 

If God could make a world perfect in 
its parts, why nota man? But man him- 
self is the singer and must create the 
melody of his own life. Hence, we must 
make life as much as possible of one 
piece and not a bundle of contradictions 
and cross-purposes, but all outgoings to 
their own true notes, where they will as 
surely make a harmony as God’s work is 
true. 


THE DIVINE RELATIONSHIP THE 
ULTIMATE SOURCE 


After all, happiness turns upon the 
fact that man is a creature of God. 
Whatever happiness one has springs 
from this relation to him; whether one 
carries out this relation ‘‘closer than 
breathing and nearer than hands and 
feet,’”’ or falls out of the relation when 
the oneness ceases to be unity, and the 
son of God is no longeratrueson. But 
creation itself, in all its inwrought pur- 
poses, is shaped to produce its single 
fruit, without which creation has no pur- 
pose or meaning. This purpose has its 
fullest expression in the family. Creation 
has its ultimate meaning except in man; 
and man has no significance except in the 
family. Alone, he is nothing. He is not 
evolved as an individual, but as a child 
of a Father, and in this relation lies the 
secret of happiness. The family is Ged’s 
pledge of happiness—proceeding out. of 
his own nature. 

The one end and purpose of creation, so 
far as we know, is to perfectitself. Hence 
the only name of God justified by reli- 
gion and science is the Father, because 
no other name explains him. For God is 
not a congeries of qualities and forces run- 
ning out in various directions, but one 
power binding all into one end, which is 
the family. However far back creation 
is traced this clear intimation of social 
existence as the family can be found. 
Endless forms appear and perish, but the 
inwrought idea never perishes and passes 
on ever the same. It is akin to life. It 
is today the vital, all-embracing end in 
human society, a sufficient end because 
it brings us up to the only conceivable 
ground of the existence of God, namely 
the realization of love in a social form. 
Hence his joy which is also a necessity of 
thought. The human mind reached its 
highest point when it named God as the 
Father and so laid instinctive claim to 
God’s love and joy. It is carelessly re- 
garded as a religious sentiment or vagary, 
but today science is declaring that the 
one end in creation is not only humanity 
but the family. As Professor Shaler 
says: ‘“‘ Next to life itself... it is the 
noblest result of the evolutionary pro- 
cess.’”’ (The Neighbor, p. 276). 


THE FIELD FOR LOVE’® aCTIVITY 


Thus the name Father was written on 
creation before man existed, and out of 
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the name spring the only realities for 
which we care. Its one and all-embracing 
factor is love. That God is love carries 
with the very word the effluence of love. 
Shakespeare did not omit to affirm and 
give a reason for this fact: 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

for, he adds, ‘‘such harmony is in im- 
mortal souls.’’ But our muddy vesture 
of decay need not so grossly close it in 
but that we can hear some of its music. 
The whole play of God’s nature is here 
and now. If love is its crown and law, it 
is for us; and the creature must move to- 
wards the creator. His law must be the 
law of all and his joy may be the law of 
all. If so built, man will reach God and 
stay with him forever, else creation has 
no meaning or end. 

It is in this region of thought—now 
doubly supported by science and Scrip- 
ture—that human happiness is to be 
realized. What is greatest in God may 
have something like it in men, and in the 
degree one lays hold of it. The family is 
divine. There and nowhere else does God 
enter into the full consciousness of hu- 
manity. Its central movement is toward 
unfolding the sacredness and the domi- 
nance of the family until all men become 
the children of God the Father. It need 
not concern us if that day be far off; it is 
as sure as the past: “‘the one divine 
event’’ toward which creation has been 
moving will not grow sluggish and fail. 
So long as two become as one flesh and 
the passion of parentage keeps the flame 
of love burning, and one life is giving it- 
self for another life—even so long will 
the family become a perpetual fountain 
of happiness. It is the natural provi- 
sion and channel for it, and is so per- 
sistent and overwhelming in its require- 
ments and its passion that nothing can 
withstand it. When the family takes on 
the divine pattern and is inspired by the 
instincts.drawn out of God the Father 
the question of its happiness becomes 
vain. It is already drinking the water 
of life in perpetual abundance. For a 
true family is planted in God its Father, 
who girded it around with the laws of his 
own nature, which is love and therefore 
joy. 

Coming out of eternity and made an 
heir of it by the fatherhood of God, each 
one will pass into his inheritance: 

** Tf this fail, 


The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble.” 





Education 


Andrew Carnegie will build a $20,000 library 
for the Lincoln Memorial University at Cum- 
berland Gap, Tenn., the institution in which 
- Gen. O. O. Howard is so much interested. 


The Congregational Education Society is 
favoring Miss De Busk’s appeal for funds to 
enable her to open a training school for In- 
dians in or near Albuquerque, N. M. She 
has already secured funds with which to buy 
140 acres of land on which there are buildings 
for teachers to occupy. She is in want of 
$5,000 more for dormitories; and although that 
would be insufficient as’a working capital for 
the school, it would enable her to begin ‘her 
work at once. .Dr. Clifton of the Education 
Society, West, is aiding her with all his power. 





God never shuts, one door but he opens two. 


- —TIrish Proverb.” 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
dvenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


The New Longwood Church 

The council called to recognize our youngest 
church in the Bronx and to install its pastor, 
Dr. J. W. Roberts, met in a pretty little 
chapel, well equipped, the entrance to which 
commands a beautiful view of Long Island 
Sound, and around which honses are going 
up with tremendous speed, blocks at a time. 
The records of the church organization, and 
as to the pastor-elect were so clear and busi- 
ness-like that the council expressed its satis- 
faction by a formal resolution. The church 
has a large future, provided that its friends 
can speedily secure a permanent site on which 
to locate its portable chapel, before prices 
soar beyond their reach. Mr. Roberts told an 
interesting story of his experience. His early 
struggles were mated toa passion for books. 
At fifteen he entered a Methodist institute in 
England. He became a local preacher at 
eighteen and after graduation engaged in busi- 
ness. For ten years he drew up the quarterly 
plans for the circuit preachers. Emigrating 
to this country he spent twenty years in El- 
mira as teacher and then principal of its busi- 
ness college, being also active in the Y. M. 
C. A., conducting a large men’s Bible class 
and contributing much to the literary and 
religious life of the city. He preached almost 
every Sunday in one or other of fifteen Elmira 
churches, so that Thomas K. Beecher called 
him the city pastor. He wonhis Ph. D. from 
Central University, Indianapolis. He was 
ordained deacon and elder in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but not being attracted 
to its itinerancy at that time, came to New 
York. Later he was introduced by Don O. 
Shelton to Rev. C. W. Shelton, and providen- 
tially was led to the Longwood field, where he 
has conquered severe difficulties. His former 
pastor, Rev. F. B. Makepeace, was moderator 
of the council, and the sermon was preached 
by Dr. C. R. Seymour. The church is fully 
organized and equipped, and has paid ail ex- 
penses, except $600, which will not be due for 
a year. 


Summer Work in the Bronx 

Trinity and Christ Churches, with one Pres- 
byterian and one Baptist church, have held 
union services in August for four years. 
Since none of the pastors have been changed, 
this happy arrangement appeals increasingly 
to the congregations, who naturally prefer the 
pastoral service of some one they know to that 
of a stranger. This year Rev. F. B. Make- 
peace serves the four churches, going away 
when the other three ministers return. At 
North Church Mr. Kephart is relieved by 
his assistant, Rev. Thomas Reid, who takes 
his vacation eartier. The Carnegie Library, 
opposite Trinity Church, is in the final stages 
of completion. A large tent for the Bronx 
summer campaign is open, Rev. Thomas 
Houston, the blind evangelist, being in 
charge, assisted by student helpers. It is 
near Third Avenue, in the Fordham section, 
at Pelham Avenue and Lorillard Place. 


Brooklyn’s Summer Campaign 

Evangelistic efforts and pastoral service 
have never been so well supplied in this bor- 
ough as this summer. In addition to Dr. 
Baylis’s tent, the City Mission Society has 
opened four, in conjunction with various 
churches, and the Brooklyn presbytery two, 
all six being well scattered. One is at Coney 
Island. Another is purely for Scandinavians 
who are very numerous in South Brooklyn. 
Some tents will stay a month in one spot and 
then move to a new territery, Several Epis- 


copalian rectors are eagerly prosecuting the_ . 


open-air work. The rectors of St. Ann’s and 
Holy Trinity held a service on the Borough 
Hall steps, with combined surpliced choirs, 


deep interest being manifested at this unusual 
event. The man who has always been saying 
that the churches do not go after the people, 
and who has failed to aid them himself, is now 
somewhat surprised, and is likely to be caught 
if he doesn’t look out. 


The Tent Evangel, Manhattan 

Its previous history of four or five years 
did not seem to justify the managers of this 
tent in letting its work be absorbed or become 
less distinctive by passing under the general 
tent movement planned for the entire city, 
and superintended by Dr. James B. Ely of 
Philadelphia. The ubiquitous reporter has 
sought to enlarge upon this fact in a paper 
that only prints clean news, but which is 
quite distressed that the Lord’s Prayer should 
be repeated near the Stock Exchange and that 
sermons should be preached from the treas- 
ury steps. However, as regards Tent Evangel 
and the other tents, their various fields of 
work are clearly defined, and the evangeliza- 
tion of the city goes on harmoniously. Dr. 
Seymour of Broadway Tabernacle is chair- 
man of the committee, Tent Evangel being 
next door. 

Autos are being used frequently as pulpits 
on street corners, clubdom on Fifth Avenue 
witnessing a parade and receiving an invita- 
tion. During the last two seasons the total 
attendance was 130,000, and 900 confessed 
Jesus as Lord. This season a Spanish serv- 
ice is conducted every Sunday morning. Sun- 
day evening services were transferred from 
the tent to various churches until July 2, 
when the latter were all closed. On week 
evenings Drs. Cadman, Pentecost, Lubeck, 
Mac Arthur and other leading preachers have 
spoken several times. Last week crowds 
came to hear Dr. G. R. Lunn and Miss Bertha 
Sanford, whose wonderful work in Schenec- 
tady will long be remembered. Later Dr. 
Lunn goes to Dr. Baylis’s tent in Brooklyn. 
Miss Sanford is a niece of Rev. E. B. San- 
ford—a member of Broadway Tabernacle 
and secretary of the National Federation of 
Churches. 


Bible Teachers’ Training School 


This school has become much more widely 
known since its building became headquarters 
for the great outdoor summer campaign. This 
is only natural, since President White has al- 
ways insisted that the students combine prac- 
tical mission work with their studies. This 
year Dr. McMullen preached to the students 
at Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The 150 students enrolled this year 
comprised 30 Presbyterians, 19 Methodists, 11 
Baptists, nine Congregationalists and several 
from other denominations. They represented 
21 states and 12 other countries, 11 colleges, 
nine universities, besides 17 other institutions 
of learning. Many are workers returned to 
school to gain fresh knowledge and new view- 
points. They include a missionary to Japan, 
a county superintendent of education, trained 
nurses and day school teachers, a German 
deaconess and a matron of one of the Florence 
Crittenden Homes. 

The students have conducted Bible classes 
in dining-rooms, have held Bible classes for 
policemen, carried lunches to railroad work- 
men and minimized saloon influences, both at 
noon and midnight. A summer school is in 
session, which will be especially valuable to 
workers engaged in the tent campaign. There 
will be no tuition charges. Drs. C. I. Scofield 
and E. W. Work are among the special teach- 
ers. Accommodations have been arranged for 
visitors from out of town. The tent and open- 
air campaign ought to be much strengthened 
by having such an available center around 
which to rally. SYDNEY. 


HEB 


I, who want, am tiiade fonandmust:have a God 
Ere I can be aught, do aught. 





Mhie 


—Browning. 
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A Man’s Son—a Story of Fatherhood 


The surgeon stood by the window and 
looked out into the clear sky. His hands 
were thrust into his trousers pockets and 
his gray hair stood up obstinately over 
his massive head. He !ooked at the stars 
and then off at the lights in the distance, 
and shrugged his shoulders frequently. 

People always noticed the surgeon’s 
shoulders; they were peculiar, quite un- 
like other shoulders, but those that knew 
him never attempted to explain why— 
one might as well have tried to explain 
why the man himself was different. He 
seemed to be restless, and his eyes wan- 
dered from the sky to the distant glare of 
the town and then to the little bronze 
clock on the mantel. 

The man’s eyes were wonderfully dark, 
and keen in their scrutiny of things. 
His chin was almost brutal in its strength, 
not quite—yet almost; there was some- 
thing about the eyes that saved it, and 
one was always disappointed until the 
compensation was discovered; and then, 
one knew why he was superior to other 
men. It was a grave face, and one that 
people feared, trusted and hated and, in 
the end, worshiped. 

An electric lamp with a green shade 
stood on a little round table near the 
door. A pencil and a card were there 
also, and beside them a tiny glass of 
white violets. At the foot of the bed— 
it was a single brass bed—stood a larger 
table with a white covering, and upon it 
in careful order were laid the delicate, 
shining pieces of steel that had lately 
left the hands of the master. 

In a chair not far from the surgeon sat 
anotherman. His shoulders were stooped 
and his hair looked very white and there 
were many lines in his face. It seemed 
to grow older, as he waited there. He 
leaned his head upon his hands and gazed 
first at the surgeon and then at the bed, 
and then at the clock; but always his 
eyes returned to the gigantic figure stand- 
ing indifferently there by the window. 

Once a woman clad in white came into 
the room, and deftly placed the polished 
instruments in a black case, and wrote 
something down on thecard. The little 
clock had a surprisingly loud tick, and 
finally the surgeon turned as if irritated, 
and motioned to the woman and she took 
it away. Then he walked across the 
room several times. The other man 
looked up, startled at the noise, but the 
surgeon paid no attention to him, and 
even raised a window with not a little 
disturbance. He came nearer the bed, 
and looked intently at the figure there. 
He leaned over, and drew back the eye- 
lids with his fingers. The man in the 
chair groaned, and squirmed in an agony 
of fear and begged him ‘‘to be more eare- 
ful.”” The surgeon smiled pityingly and 
told him that ‘‘ he was just likea woman”’ 
but the next time he rolled them back 
very gently and moved the head a trifle 
to one side. There were white bandages 
about the head, and in one place a lock 
of silky black hair had escaped and laid 
there over the forehead.» The face was 
flushed, and the side that was turn 


Rove . «< 
By MARJORIE SUTHERLAND 


toward the man was almost beautiful in 
its outline, at least that was what he 
thought, for it was his son. 

The surgeon stood for some time near 
the bed, then he drew a chair near the 
father’s and sat down. Once the nurse 
came in, and smoothed out the counter- 
pane, and looked at the card, but the sur- 
geon told her that they “did not want 
her’’ and she vanished noiselessly. 

**Doctor,’”’ the father began in a low 
voice, ‘‘ You will tell me just how things 
are?” The other did not answer imme- 
diately. 

“T cannot teli—exactly. Not for a 
while yet. It all looks very favorable 
now, but sometimes things turn up un- 
expectedly.”’ 

‘*You have had just such cases before? ’”’ 
asked the father innocently. The surgeon 
sighed. ‘‘Yes, I have had them. Street 
accidents, mostly. People lose their 
heads so often, no wonder they get them 
broken.” 

‘If there should be any change either 
way, you will tell me, Doctor?”’ 

“Yes.’”’ The surgeon looked at the man 
closely, trying to fathom the wonderful 
thing that was ever a puzzle to him. 

‘“Why do you look at me so hard?”’ 
questioned the man. 

“QO! I don’t know. I was just won- 
dering why you stayed here. There is no 
use in it, you know, and you look as if 
you needed a little sleep. Let me see, 
when were you asleep last? ”’ 

**T don’t remember,” replied the father, 
his lips twitching, ‘‘ Yesterday, perhaps, 
I cannot remember anything that has 
happened since he was hurt. I left my 
business to the four winds of heaven. 
I do not care anything about it,” he added 
recklessly. 

‘But you ought to take some rest,” 
continued the surgeon absently. 

“*T cannot,”’ was the reply. 

“Whyrt” 

““O! Ido not know why, only I cannot 
rest, until I know about him.’’ 

‘Tell me, if there are not pains like 
knife thrusts going up and down your 
back and neck?’’ demanded the surgeon. 

“Yes—that is—there were—I cannot 
feel them now.”’ 

‘‘He would never know whether you 
remained or not and we could take care 
of him.” 

**Q, yes,” returned the father exas- 
perated, ‘‘but think; suppose it was your 
boy. Could you rest? ”’ 

**T cannot tell,’’ the other replied, ‘‘I 
think that I could. I would be idiotic if 
I did not.” 

‘*You would have waited if it had been 
your son. The waiting and the fatigue 
are nothing compared with the know- 
ing of how things will turn out. I am 
sorry, Doctor, you have missed a good 
deal.”’ 

‘Perhaps my hair would have been as 
white and my face as seamed a8" yours if 
my child had lived,” said the surgeon 
abruptly. 

“Do not say that, Doctor. He is just 
a boy, and he never knew a mother, and 


Hopeth all Things.’’—Paul. 


I have tried to be both, and I am afraid 
that I have made many blunders.”’ 

The bent shoulders shook with sobs, 
but the surgeon said something very em- 
phatically under his breath, and walked 
toward the bed, and placed his face close 
to the one on the pillow; he listened a 
moment, then went to the table and 
turned the light so that it shone on the 
face, and returned to his seat. The fa- 
ther’s head was bowed. He had not seen. 

After a moment, the surgeon began: 
“That was a beastly bad mixup that the 
boy got into. How did it happen, any- 
way?” The father looked up. ‘“‘ Noone 
seems to know, exactly. He had been up 
to the country club all day, and they had 
started home in the evening. The night 
was beautiful, and the horses were fresh, 
and—perhaps—perhaps—he was not quite 
himself—he was just twenty last week, 
and those with him were much older.” 
‘But you were a man at twenty,”’ inter- 
rupted the Doctor. ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the re- 
ply, ‘‘but he seems very different, so 
young, you know. From what I can 
learn, one of the men wagered him that 
he would beat him into town, and that 
was the way it went. He had the best 
horse in the crowd, and he always loved 
a race.”’ 

“‘T have heard that he was a good pa- 
tron,’’ the surgeon remarked bluntly. 
‘* Did the horse die? ”’ 

“Yes, that is—I had them shoot it, it 
was hurt so badly.”’ 

“*It must have been a valuable beast.’’ 

‘*Yes—rather—I refused a small for- 
tune for it last week. It was his horse, 
and he did not want it sold.”’ 

“It is a pity to lose such a beautiful 
animal,’’ continued the surgeon, ‘‘ You 
will look some time before you will find 
its equal.’”’ The father looked bewildered. 
“*T had not thought of that,’ he said at 
last, ‘‘I am afraid that he will be disap- 
pointed when he knows about the horse. 
My, but they did look beautiful together! 
He rode perfectly.” 

‘*Yes,” answered the surgeon, ‘‘two of 
my assistants have work tomorrow at the 
hospital on people that he raninto. One 
of them is a child, the other is an old 
man.”’ The father winced, but offered 
no reply. 

‘*T dropped in to see them before I 
came up here: The older one will be 
lame the rest of his days; it remains to 
be seen what they can do for the child.’’ 

The father took a note-book from his 
pocket and opened it. ‘“‘If you will just 
give me the name of the hospital and 
the doctors,”’ he said. 

The surgeon smiled bitterly as he gave 
them. ‘I imagine that it was rather an 
expensive race,”’ he commented. 

The father flushed, and his shoulders 
straightened. ‘‘He was nothing but a 
boy,”’ he replied doggedly. ‘‘If any were 
at fault; they were the men with him. I 
have been anxious about him; he was 
rather found of pleasure, but he was 
nothing but a boy.” 

The form on the bed stirred and a low 
groan escaped thelips. The father started 
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up, alarmed, but the other man did not 
so much as turn his head. At last he 
rose and walked toward the window. 

‘‘Why, I have been here two good 
hours,’’ he murmured as if to himself. 
“T’ll be going out as a night nurse yet. 
I don’t suppose that any of the young- 
sters could come up to this.’’ 

“I know, Doctor, that you do not usu- 
ually work and watch as you have done 
tonight, but at such a time a man wants 
the hand of a master. I knew, I was 
quite sure, that you would come, although 
a good many said that you would not. I 
knew that you would not refuse when the 
life of a man’s son hung in the balance.”’ 

“‘T am due in a few hours to perform 
a mighty ticklish bit of work at Montreal 
before alot of men, scientific men mostly.”’ 

“Is tomorrow the day?’’ asked the 
father, awed. 

“‘That’s what they say,” returned the 
surgeon, glancing at a newspaper on the 
floor. “I notice that they have it ail 
pictured out there. They certainly have 
a marvelous imagination.” 

‘‘And tomorrow is the day at Mont- 
real? ’’ asked the father still bewildered. 

“Wes,” 

‘And I thought,” the old man added 
apologetically, ‘‘I thought that you did 
not understand about the boy.’ The 
Doctor looked puzzled. ‘I thought that 
you had forgotten what a son could mean 
to a man,’’ he explained. 

There was a moan from the bed. The 
surgeon came nearer and searched the 
drawn, white face of the father. ‘‘ Tell 
me,’’ he demanded abruptly. ‘‘Tell me 
if you are not sorry that he did not die 
twenty years ago, when mine did? Tell 
me if you are not sorry for the pain and 
travail and the death that he has caused? ”’ 

The other man stared. ‘‘Sorry?’ he 
asked hoarsely; ‘‘why, I would bear it 
all a hundred times if I knew that he 
would rise as sane and well and beautiful 
as he was twenty-four hours ago.”’ 

‘*A hundred times?” repeated the sur- 
geon absently. 

‘‘A thousand times, if necessary,’’ the 
other replied, biting his lips. 

“Good Lord! but a man can be a 
fool,”’ muttered the surgeon, turning 
away. Then he bent over the bed and 
listened as before. The father sat quite 
still. His head dropped upon his arm, 
and in a moment he was sleeping heav- 
ily. The surgeon walked away from the 
bed, but he did not take his eyes for one 
instant from the bandaged head. The 
eyelids of the son trembled, then opened 
wide to behold, first, the bent form in 
the chair; and only a surgeon’s eyes 
could have seen that the lashes were 
quite wet. He had heard; and as the 
surgeon neared the doorway, there was 
upon his face the indescribable smile of 
a craftsman who is satisfied with his 
work. 





The clergy of Philadelphia generally on the 
Sunday before Independence Day preached 
on the citizens’ present effort to secure inde- 
pendence from corrupt and treasonable polit- 
ical bosses and “‘grafters.’’ Rev. Dr. F. P. 
Parkin very cleverly made the old Liberty 
Bell speak for itself, and tell what it saw in 
the eighteenth century, what it has since seen, 
what it has heard by way of contempt for the 
city as it has traveled about the country to 
expositions, and what it now feels like doing 
in view of the civic uprising. 
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Prof. George E. Day’s 


By Ex-Pres. Timothy 


The call to the professorship of Hebrew 
in Yale Theological School was given to 
him at a critical period in its history— 
a time when the change from the old 
life of the institution to the new was 
not yet fully realized, and when special 
gifts and forces were needed in its officers, 
not only in their appropriate sphere of 
instruction, but equally in other lines of 
effort. A renewed creation of the school 
was demanded, and men who were ade- 
quate to the work were required. In the 
review of the years the associates of Pro- 
fessor Day most readily and gratefully 
acknowledge the value, as well as the 
generous and self-sacrificing devotion, of 
his service to the cause which was so 
interesting to them all. No one who 
knew him at that period could question 
his ability, his wisdom or his faithfulness 
in the work which it fell to him to do. 





The Divinity School of the university will 
owe, in all the future, a debt of gratitude 
to him—a debt which may not be fully 
recognized by those who are in its mem- 
bership, because it pertains to a past be- 
hind their own experience, but which 
will, nevertheless, be measured in no in- 
considerable degree by the privileges 
which they enjoy. 

As a man of learning Professor Day 
had the genuine impulses of true scholar- 
ship. He was ever eager for new knowl- 
edge, especially in the linguistic sphere. 
In his later, and even his latest, years he 
entered with enthusiasm on the study of 





* Prof. George Edward Day, who died at New 
Haven, July 2, was born March 19, 1815, in Pitts- 
field, Mass. He graduated from Yale College in 
1833 and from the seminary in 1838, continuing 
for two years as assistant instructor in Hebrew. 
His pastoral experience was gained with the 
churches in Marlboro, Mass., and the Edwards 
Church, Northampton, which he left in 1851 for 
the chair of Biblical literature in Lane Seminary. 
He returned to Yale Seminary in 1886 and became 
dean of its faculty in 1888, becoming professor 
emeritus on his retirement from active teaching in 
1895. He established and edited the Theological 
Eclectic until it was united with Bibliotheca Sacra 
in 1871. A member and secretary of the American 
Committee of Bible Revision, he took part in the 
revision of 1886 and the subsequent American Re- 
vision. He was twice married and leaves a widow. 
The above appreciation of him by Dr. Dwight was 
written primarily for the New Haven daily papers 
in @ more extended form. 
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Long and Useful Life’ 


Dwight, New Haven 


new languages, seeming more like a youth 
in his ardor and energy than like a man 
who was already passing on towards the 
age of ninety. As a teacher he had the 
minuteness and detail of an earlier gener- 
ation, and at the same time an earnest 
desire that his pupils might be not only 
thorough, but large and broad, in their 
learning. As an elder friend among his 
younger associates in his own depart- 
ments of study he manifested always a 
kindly interest in their welfare and ever 
wished for them the largest gifts and 
blessings of the true Christian life. 

Professor Day was greatly interested 
in the movement for the revision of the 
English version of the Bible. The work 
which it involved was in exact accord- 
ance with his tastes and was in the line 
of his previous studies. He was not only 
a member of the American Revision Com- 
mittee, in its Old Testament section, from 
the beginning of its existence of 1871, but 
as the secretary of the body his service 
was recognized as of much value and im- 
portance. He had the high esteem of all 
who were united with him in the member- 
ship of the committee. 

He gave much thought and study also 
to the cause of foreign missions. No 
scholar in our country, we may believe, 
was more thoroughly familiar with the 
past history or the present condition of 
the great missionary work of the Church. 
In his intercourse with students prepar- 
ing for the ministry he never failed to 
urge the claims of this work upon their 
attention or to set before them the re- 
wards for the spiritual and Christian life 
which it offered to those who were fitted 
for it. A permanent and interesting me- 
morial of his devotion to this cause is 
found in an exceedingly valuable mission- 
ary library which he collected at his own 
expense, during the latest years of his life, 
and gave to the Yale Divinity School. 

Professor Day’s old age was very charm- 
ing in its manifestation of the fullness 
and completeness of life. Retaining all 
his powers in happy activity, and having 
much of the freshness and vigor of earlier 
manhood, he moved about among us with 
energy and cheerfulness—reminding all 
who saw him of the increasing beauty 
of advancing years. An unfortunate 
accident which occurred fifteen months 
ago changed very greatly the conditions 
of his life, closing for him his outward 
work and limiting him within narrow 
bounds in hisown home. His mind, how- 
ever, still remained active and his inter- 
est in the welfare and society of his friends 
was everfresh. His patience and courage 
were as wonderful in the latest days as 
were his earnestness and devotion during 
his earlier career. As we saw him when 
he recently passed his ninetieth birthday 
there was so much of vitality still mani- 
fest that we hoped he might continue 
with us until he had completed a century, 
with all his pleasant memories and cheer- 
ing hopes still strong in his mind. The 
end, indeed, has come sooner than we 
could have wished, but, as he passed be- 
yond us into the unseen world, we think 
of him only as entering upon a new and 
better life which has as one of its rich 
blessings an eternal youthfulness of spirit. 
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John Hay as a Hymnist 


Lord! from far-severed climes we come 
To meet at last in Thee, our Home. 
Thou who hast been our guide and guard 
Be still our hope, our rich reward. 


Defend us, Lord, from every ill. 
Strengthen our hearts to do Thy will. 


By Rev. James H. Ross 


O let us hear the inspiring word 

Which they of old at Horeb heard ; 
Breathe to our hearts the high command, 
‘*Go onward and possess the land.’’ 


Thou who art Light, shine on each soul! 
Thou who art Truth, each mind control! 
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In all we plan and all we do 


Still keep us to Thy service true. 


The reputation of the late Secretary of State 
as a poet exceeds his reputation as a hymnist. 
Indeed, the daily papers have scarcely men- 
tioned that he ever wrote a hymn. There is 
more excuse for the omission than there usu- 
ally isin giving the biographies of hymnists, 
for Secretary Hay wrote but few, and only 
one that has lodged in the memory and the im- 
agination of a multitude. But ‘‘one such” is 
the honorable record of many hymnists; it has 
done more for the lasting reputation of its 
author than all the rest of his or her writings. 
‘* Nearer, My God, to Thee” has perpetuated 
the name and fame of Sarah Adams of Eng- 
land, although the centennial of her birth has 
passed lately unnoticed. 

The hymn by Secretary Hay which is pass- 
ing into the permanent literature of hymnody 
was written for the fifteenth International, 
Christian Endeavor Convention at Washing- 
ton, D. C.,1896. It was a welcome to the great 
convention from a representative of the Gev- 
ernment. He called it ‘tan invocation.”’ It 
was a prayer written for the use of the En- 
deavorers themselves, as petitioners for de- 
fense, for strength, for truth, for responsive- 
ness to God’s commandments, for high vision. 
The words are at the head of this page. 

The hymn has had a new history, coinci- 
dent with the sickness and death of its au- 
thor. It has been adopted within a month 
into Hymns of Worship and Service, pub- 
lished by the Century Co., an old hymnal 
under a new title, with some additions and 
revisions. 

It was incorporated into the program of the 
twenty-second International Christian En- 
deavor Convention, Baltimore, a convention 
that assembled on the day that Secretary Hay 
was buried. It will be a memorial hymn of 
its author, a permanent Endeavor convention 
hymn and an appropriate one for Christians 
and churches at any time, especially for the 
opening of a service. 

It was originally sung to the tune Federal 
Street. But the leader of the music of In- 
ternational Christian Endeavor conventions, 
Perey S. Foster, also of Washington, has 
written a new tune for it, first used at the 
Baltimore convention. He has entitled the 
tune, Hon. John Hay. 

In London, 1897, Dr. F. E. Clark was 
conversing with Secretary Hay concerning 
the use of this hymn in the Liverpool con- 
vention. Mr. Hay said, ‘That is the only 
hymn I ever wrote.’’ This seems a curious 
error, showing a lapse of memory by a man 
of phenomenal memory, and possibly indi- 
cating that he had not followed the literature 


Not in dumb resignation 
We lift our hands on high; 
Not like the nerveless fatalist 
Content to trust and die. 
Our faith springs like the eagle 
Who soars to meet the sun, 
And cries exulting unto Thee 
O Lord, Thy will be done! 


Open our eyes and make us see 
The path which leads to heaven and Thee! 


—Written for the Christian Endeavor 


of hymnology enough to know that he had 
written two poems which had been used as 
hymns, and a letter concerning one of them. 
One was used by Lyman Abbott in his Plym- 
outh Collection, 1892. The late Rev. Dr. 
Charles Robinson introduced many new 





Sinai and Calvary 


From Sinai’s cloud of darkness 
The vivid lightnings play, 

They serve the God of vengeance, 
The Lord who shall repay. 

Each fault must bring its penance, 
Each sin the avenging blade; 

For God upholds in justice 
The laws that he hath made. 


But Calvary stands to ransom 
The earth from utter loss, 

In shade than light more glorious, 
The shadow of the Cross. 

To heal a sick world’s trouble, 
To soothe its woe and pain, 

On Calvary’s sacred summit 
The Paschal Lamb was slain. 


The boundless might of Heaven 
Its law in mercy furled, 

As once the bow of promise 
O’erarched a drowning world. 

The law said—As you keep me 
It shall be done to you; 

But Calvary prays—Forgive them, 
They know not what they do. 


Almighty God! direct us 
To keep Thy perfect Law! 
O blesséd Saviour, help us 
Nearer to Thee to draw; 
Let Sinai’s thunders aid us 
To guard our feet from sin, 
And Calvary’s light inspire us 
The love of God to win. 
—Published in Laudes Domini, 1892. 











hymns and hymnists to the public, and one 
of the hymnists was John Hay, also in 1892. 
Dr. Robinson had written to Mr. Hay, then 
a lawyer and author, asking for the history 
of the origin of the hymn on Sinai and Cal- 
vary. Mr. Hay replied as follows: ‘‘I wrote 
the hymn several years ago because I felt 


Submission 
When tyrant feet are trampling 
Upon the common weal, 
Thou dost not bid us bend and writhe 
Beneath the iron heel. 
In Thy name we assert our right 
By sword or tongue or pen, 
And even the headsman’s axe may flash 
Thy message unto men. 


Convention at Washington in 1896. 


like it. { can say nothing more intelligible 
thanthat.” It was set to the tune St. George’s, 
Bolton, by James Walch, an English com- 
poser, who is still living. It appears as we 
print it in the hymnal, the first stanza of the 
original poem having been omitted. 

Dr. Robinson stated that the letter received 
from Mr. Hay contained a bright scarlet seal 
of wax, on which was stamped, “‘ Quod habeo, 
Desidero,”’ and the compiler commented on 
the hymn, saying: “‘It is the doctrinal sug- 
gestion of this piece of poetry which gives it 
its chief value. It contrasts the teaching of 
the law and the gospel and presents them 
under the figure of Sinai and Calvary: con- 
demnation first, then redemption, full, free 
and permanent. Take the story of John 
Bunyan’s experience as an illustration.” 

In the same year 1892, Dr. Abbott brought 
out another of Mr. Hay’s hymns. It was 
written as a sacred poem, published in Har- 
per’s Magazine in October, 1891 and appro- 
priated by Dr. Abbott asa hymn. Curiously 
enough the compiler marked him as “ un- 
known,” denominationally. ‘‘ Unknown” as 
a Presbyterian in Cleveland and Washington! 
Unknown by Dr. Lyman Abbott! His de- 
nominationalism was less important than his 
Christianity, as it is in all cases, but it was 
not unknown. 

We wish that Secretary Hay, who evidently 
had the hymnal gift, might have exercised it 
more often. But we are grateful for the 
three hymns that have been incorporated into 
hymnal literature. We think that they are 
destined to increase in popular favor. 





John Hay served in the war, was a member 
of the Loyal Legion, was trusted by and was 
intimate with Lincoln as hardly any other 
man was. He then went on rendering service 
after service, and of his merits this was one of 
them: He had the great advantage and great 
merit of always being able at any moment to 
go back to private life unless he could con- 
tinue in public life on his own terms. He 
went on rendering service after service to the 
country until as the climax of his career he 
served for some six years as Secretary of 
State in two successive Administrations, and 
by what he did and by what he was contrib- 
uted in no small degree to achieve for this 
Republic the respect of the nations of man- 
kind. Such service as that could not have 
been rendered save by a mar who had before 
him ideals as far above as the poles from those 
ideals which have in them any taint of what 
is base or sordid.—President Roosevelt to 
National Educational Association last week. 


Thy will! It bids the weak be strong 
It bids the strong be just; 

No lip to fawn, no hand to beg, 
No brow to seek the dust. 

Wherever man oppresses man 
Beneath Thy liberal sun 

O Lord be there Thine arm made bare, 
Thy righteous will be done! 


—Published first in Harper’s Magazine, 1891. 
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Cream Cakes for Two 
AGAINST A GOOD TIME FOR SIX 
BY FRANCES J. DELANO 


They called it the Country Club be- 
cause they talked about the country. 
Draxie Dexter was the president because 
she was the only member who had ever 
seen the country. The clubroom was on 
little Jacob Littleman’s doorsteps. 

It was a wonderful thing to Jacob, this 
club. In all his life he couldn’t remem- 
ber that anything had ever made him so 
happy. Indeed, he had never had many 
things to make him happy, as any one 
could see by looking into his little, anx- 
ious, white face. Ever since Draxie Dex- 
ter came to live on his street, however, 
everything had changed for Jacob. He 
always took part in the games with 
the other children 
now, because Draxie 
wouldn’t play with- 
out him. She pro- 
tected him from the 
big boys, too, and, 
best of all, she told 
him such wonderful 
things about the 
country that he 
dreamed of them 
nights. 

Jacob had first seen 
Draxie one Satur- 
day morning when 
he was sitting alone 
on his steps. Draxie 
was sitting on her 
steps, just across the 
street. She looked as 
if she felt lonely the 
same as Jacob did, 
and after awhile he 
got up courage to go 
across the street and 
sit down on her steps, 
He didn’t quite dare 
speak to her, but 
Draxie Dexter wasn’t in the least afraid 
to speak. She would just as soon address 
all the children on the street in a body; 
so Jacob had not been on the steps more 
than a half hour before the two knew 
each other quite well. 

Draxie told him how she had come 
from her home in the country to live 
with her aunt, and how she had been 
homesick every minute. She didn’t like 
‘‘that horrid street ’’ where she lived, she 
confided to Jacob, where she couldn’t see 
more than ‘‘a speck of sky’’; she had 
been used to seeing ‘‘all the sky there 
was.’’ Draxie asked Jacob if he didn’t 
like the country lots better than the city; 
but Jacob had to confess that he had 
never seen the country. 

Draxie opened her eyes wide at this bit 
of information. ‘‘Omy!”’’ she exclaimed, 
‘‘never seen the fields and the grass and 
the whole of the sky? never once? only 
just this!”’ Draxie made a disgusted mo- 
tion towards the street. 

Jacob shook his head. 

Then Draxie forgot her homesickness 
and began to tell Jacob about the won- 
ders of the country. It was then that 
the Country Club had its beginning. 


To talk about home was next best to | 
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For the Children 


being there. Moreover, to look down 
into little Jacob’s hungry eyes and know 
that he was devouring every word made 
Draxie quite willing to sit on Jacob’s 
steps and talk and talk; so it came about, 
after that first interview, that the Coun- 
try Club met every night. By and by, 
Miriam and Johnnie Isaacs, who lived in 
the same house with Jacob, drawn by 
Draxie’s enthusiastic talk, lingered on 
the steps to listen. Next, Esther Simonds, 
who came to be Draxie’s most intimate 
friend, joined the group. Paul Sneider 
was the last addition, and then it occurred 
to somebody to form a club and have a 
president and by-laws. Draxie suggested 


the name, and was elected president by a 
unanimous vote. 

One hot summer morning, after the 
club had been flourishing for about six 
weeks, Jacob was sitting on his steps 
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Draxie stopped dancing and looked 
down into Jacob’s eager face. 

‘‘O, I wish you were going, too,’’ she 
exclaimed eagerly. ‘‘I forgot all about 
you, Jacob. Don’t you wish Jacob could 
go?’”’ she asked, turning to Esther. 

Now it so happened that Esther’s lit- 
tle stomach was more than usually empty 
that morning, and the idea of sharing 
with a third party the sumptuous lunch 
that Draxie had mentioned seemed too 
dreadful to think of, so she looked very 
cross at Jacob. 

“T think two is lots better than three 
to go on a picnic,’”’ she said decidedly, 
““’*specially if one is a boy.’ 

‘Well, I don’t,” declared Draxie. ‘‘We 
could invite Jacob and have less cream 
cakes; let’s do it.’’ 

Draxie’s voice was eagerly convincing, 
but Esther’s mind was on the cream cakes. 

**Draxie Dexter,’’ 








feeling rather the worse for the heat, 
when he saw Draxie dart out of her 
doorway and almost fall headlong into 
Esther Simond’s arms. 

‘*O Esther,’’ he heard her say, ‘‘some’n 
splendid’s happened, and you’re in it and 
I’m in it, just us two. My father’s sent 
me fifty cents, ’cause Aunt wrote him 
that I had’nt fussed much ’bout leaving 
home and letting him go.off to sea; and 
Father wrote that I’m to go into the 
country for all day long—five cent ride 
on the trolley—and that I can invite 
somebody to go. Of course I invite you, 
and we’ll have bananas and cream cakes 
and candy and a small bottle of pickles 
—lI’ve reckoned it all up—and Aunt will 
give us some bread and butter; won’t it 
be splendid? And we’re going to start 
right off, in less’n an hour.’’ 

Draxie was out of breath by the time 
she had said all this, but it didn’t take 
her long to catch it again; and she was 
beginning with renewed energy, dancing 
at the same time all over the sidewalk, 
when Jacob slid across the street, his big 
eyes all-alight with pleasure. 

*O Draxie, ain’t it great!’ he cried; 


‘ “you'll see all the things you been tell 


ing us ’bout, won’t you!”’ 





she cried ruefully, 
‘*cream cakes is the 
best part of the 
picnic, and if Jacob 
goes we ought to 
have more ’stead of 
less.’’ Here she 
turned to Jacob. 
Dr. Wes You, 
Jacob Littleman, I 
wouldn’t be a tag- 
on,”’ she exclaimed. 

Jacob’s face fell. 
“T wasn’t going to 
be a tag-on,”’ he said 
in his little mourn- 
ful voice. ‘‘I wasn’t 
thinkin’ of goin’, I 
was just glad ’cause 
Draxie was goin’.”’ 

Here he turned and 
walked dejectedly 
back to his own door- 
steps. 

To have Jacob’s 
feelings hurt when he 
had been so happy 
over their good luck was more than 
Draxie could bear, and she told Esther 
she ought to be ashamed of herself. 
Esther’s face got very red at this, and 
she declared that she knew Jacob and 
that he wasn’t pleased because they were 
going, he just wanted to tag on. Draxie 
was out and out angry then, and so they 
talked back and forth, Draxie defending 
Jacob with all her might and Esther in- 
sisting that he was a tag-on. 

At last Esther told Draxie she could 
invite the whole Country Club for all she 
cared, but they would have to go without 
her. This suggestion seemed to meet 
with Draxie’s approval, for she started 
across the street with alacrity and didn’t 
so much as glance around when Esther 
called after her in a voice that was close 
to the verge of tears, 

“You'll be sorry for this some day, 
Draxie Dexter, see ’f you’re not.”’ 

In a half hour’s time the club, minus 
Esther Simonds, was marching solemnly 
down the street, each child apparently 
struck dumb by the suddenness of his 
good fortune. Draxie, holding Jacob by 
the hand, headed the procession. Jacob’s 
face was scrubbed clean, his hair brushed 
and his shoés neatly blacked. Draxie 
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carried a basket containing two ten-cent 
loaves made up into sandwiches, a present 


. to the club from her aunt. 


Draxie was just telling Jacob that he 
could take off his shoes and stockings 
when he “‘got there’’ so he could see how 
the green grass felt to his feet when they 
almost ran into Esther Simonds standing 
onthe corner. Her face and hands were 
also clean, her hair was neatly braided 
and she had on her second cleanest dress. 

Draxie’s eyes lighted up joyfully; she 
was so happy that she was ready to for- 
give and forget everything. 

‘“‘You’ll be sorry for this, see ’f you 
don’t,”’ said Esther in such a humble lit- 
tle beseeching voice that Draxie stopped 
short. 

‘*No, I sha’n’t,’’ she returned, her voice 
also very soft and persuasive, ‘‘ but you’ll 
be sorry if you don’t come with us; we’re 
going to have a beautiful time, ar’n’t we, 
Jacob? ”’ 

‘“‘Yes, but I wish Esther could go,”’’ 
said forgiving little Jacob. ‘‘Won’t you 
come, Esther? ”’ 


‘*Draxie Dexter don’t want me.” 

**T do, too, but you don’t want to go 
with us.” 

‘*O—0o000, I do, too,”’ cried Esther, ev- 
idently astonished that. Draxie shouKd so 
misrepresent the truth. 

‘** But you backed out,”’ declared Draxie, 
‘‘and now there isn’t any money to pay 
your fare.”’ 

Esther opened her hand and displayed 
aten-cent piece. ‘ I’vegot money enough 
if—if—I was wanted.”’ 

At sight of the ten-cent piece Draxie 
began to dance right up and down. “O 
Esther Simonds, we want you awfully, 
don’t we? ’’ she demanded of the others. 

“Er course we do,’’ agreed the club in 
ehorus. ‘‘Come on Esther or we’ll lose 
the car and have to wait. Come on!”’ 

That was an ever-to-be-remembered 
and a frequently-talked-about and a 
much.dreamed-of picnic. From the trol- 
ley ride at the beginning, to the lunch in 
the middle, and from the lunch in the 
middle to the trolley ride at the end, the 
day was perfect. Little Jacob ran bare- 
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footed through the grass, he waded in the 
brook, he lay on his back and took in 
“the whole of the sky.”” And he, with 
all the rest, ate bread and butter until 
every crumb was gone. The supply was 
so bountiful that even Johnnie Isaacs, 
whose appetite had never yet failed him, 
declared he couldn’t eat but half a sand- 
wich more if the basket was full. 

Coming home Draxie sat with Esther 
and every now and then she glanced back 
at Jacob, who was on his knees staring 
out of the window, his little face lighted 
with a look of such supreme joy that 
Draxie couldn’t help squeezing Esther’s 
arm every time she looked at him. 

And Esther was happy, too; the bread 
and butter had satisfied her little half- 
starved stomach and she felt as superior 
to cream cakes as an owner of a bake shop. 

““O Draxie!’’ she exclaimed, as they 
plunged into the subway. ‘‘I think a pic- 
nic with six of us is lots better than eream 
cakes for just two, don’t you?” 

*‘T should say I did,’’ replied Draxie 
with emphasis. 





The Home and Its Outlook 


July: the Year’s Sweetheart 


All things beautiful love her: 
The butterflies light and fleet, 
The branches that bend above her, 
The mosses that kiss her feet: 
The ripening grain in the meadow 
The birds, singing sweet and near, 
The opened flowers in the shadow, 
The brook with its ripple clear: 
The bee, in his clover sleeping, 
The locusts that drone and whirr, 
The rain from the hills, down-sweeping, 
And the clouds—are in love with her! 
For she, oh, the shy new-comer, 
So dear to the world, so dear! 
Is the heart of the heart of summer, 
And sweetheart of all the year. 
—Mary Ainge de Vere, in The Windswept 
Wheat. 





N GETTYSBURG, Pa., galvanized iron 

hods for refuse are attached to the 
electric light poles at the street corners, 
each conspicuously labeled, 
KEEP THE TOWN CLEAN. 
The boxes are good, but in the 
present state of public education the la- 
beled boxes are better. The real diffi- 
culty is that in this matter Americans 
are uneducated. Most of them do not 
care, and they must somehow be taught 
to care. Why not take a leaf out of the 
book of the advertiser, as the Gettysburg 
people have done, and keep the duty of 
neatness before the eyes of the people 
until it writes itself upon their memories 
as if it were a new kind of soap or tooth 
powder? If we have made some progress 
in putting a stop to spitting, it is largely 
because we have multiplied warnings in 
public places. We may meke laws for 
neatness, but nobody reads the laws. 
They need to be placarded. Unfortu- 
nately we cannot reach petty offenders, 
as a mother may teach her unneat child. 
What a good thing it would be, for ex- 
ample, if spitters could be made to wash 
defiled pavements; if the respectably 
dressed couples who litter the Boston 
Public Garden by scattering peanut shells 


Keep the 
Town Clean 


could be sentenced to pick them’ tip, oné” 


by one, on hands and knees; if those who 
abandon their newspapers on Boston 
Common could be set next morning to 
pick them up and carry them off. The 
untidiness of the American people will 
take long to cure, but is not the Gettys- 
burg idea of keeping an ideal placarded 
before the eyes of every one a good 
primer lesson toward that end? 





The Camp Guest 


BY GRACE WILLIS 


‘“*T am writing to Mildred to come for 
her week at camp,” said Mother, ‘‘and 
then we will ask Sadie afterwards.”’ 

‘**Pie first,’ I see,’’ said Father, smil- 
ingly. 

‘*Aw, don’t ask Sadie at all,” begged 
the Small Boy, appearing at the tent 
doorway, ‘‘she’s so kind of troublesome, 
and somehow she doesn’t fit; but,’ 
brightly, ‘‘Mildred’s lots of fun!” 

No special and distinct etiquette is re- 
quired of the camp visitor, but, rather, a 
simple adaptation of the thoughtful and 
helpful ways which she shows as a guest 
in the city home. There is a question in 
the mind of one who has never visited in 
a real camp, sleeping in tents and cook- 
ing and eating out of doors, as to just 
what is expected of her, and the hostess 
modestly refrains. in response to her 
queries, from mentioning the many little 
things that are learned only through ac- 
tual camp experience. 

In the first place, the prospective guest 
who would be perfectly courteous re- 
sponds at once to the letter of invitation 
received from camp. Mails are not so 
frequent in the out-of-the-way places, 
and her failure to be prompt may cause 
special trips, often of many miles, in 
quest of the looked-for letter. She states 
exactly when she will arrive, for in all 
likelihood it is not simply the walking of 
a block or two to the station, but often 
the matter of engaging a team, or other 
conveyance; or the making of definite, 
special provision otherwise. 


She would do well to write her hostess 
asking as to the amount of luggage that 
can be conveniently accommodated and 
the bedding that she shall bring, but 
she is at least safe in carrying her own 
blanket and pillow. She does not make 
the mistake of depending upon her host- 
ess for any of the necessaries for her per- 
sonal convenience, but takes her own 
towels, soap, tin wash-basin and sofa 
cushion or porch seat, perhaps even a 
napkin and kitchen apron. 

If she be on a diet, or require special 
food of any kind which she cannot do 
without for the brief stay, she carries her 
own stock and if it meed special prepara- 
tion she provides her own utensils, an al- 
cohol heater and supply of alcohol and 
matches. Sadie’s ‘extras’? monopolize 
the wood stove and the time of the host- 
ess at breakfast and keep the whole fam- 
ily waiting for their morning meal, but 
Mildred manages so quietly and deftly 
that no one knows what she is about 
until it is all done. 

Nor does the considerate guest think, 
for a moment, that the visit is entirely 
for herown pleasure. She brings to those 
who may have been for many weeks in 
the faraway camp, some contribution 
to their pleasure and enjoyment from 
the busy, outer world. Should she take 
her trunk there will be room for such 
things as books, or the latest magazines, 
musical instruments, games and candy 
(a box of marshmallows for roasting, for 
instance); or some toothsome dainty for 
the table. One young girl, who goes 
camping often, tucks into her trunk a 
bunch of tiny flags, for there is sure to be 
a birthday or other anniversary to cele- 
brate, and the pleasure of the occasion is 
augmented by a bit of surprise in the way 
of decoration. 

When Mildred reaches camp and finds 
that she cannot have her trank until a 
later train, perhaps not until the next 
day, she is equal to the emergency, for 
in her little bag is all that is necessary 
for the night. The host is relieved by her 
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assurance that she is prepared for such a 
delay and does not ‘“‘care a bit” and 
votes her a comfortable sort of a girl. 
When she is shown her sleeping place, 
she at once arranges everything she will 
need, within reach, so when it comes 
bedtime she allays their anxiety lest she 
may require a light, by declaring herself 
ready to undress in the dark, for she 
knows that a light draws mosquitoes 
and makes shadows on the tent. 

Sadie always needs a lamp, for she must 
needs fuss about in her belongings and 
twist her hair up properly on curl papers. 
Sleepy little Dick, on the other side of 
the curtain, moves restlessly as the paper 
rustles and the light shines in his face, 
and wishes Sadie had not come. 

The guest is welcome also to share the 
large mirror which belongs to the hostess, 
and, indeed, is the common property of 
all, but she does not monopolize it, and 
often manages entirely with a small hand 
glass which she deftly sets up on the bed 
or chair. She does not linger over the 
details of her toilet as she might perhaps 
at home, but falls in heartily with the 
camp styles and dresses quickly. 

She wins the admiration of the Small 
Boy by tossing off the spiders that molest 
her without screaming or squirming, for 
she does not forget that she is living out 
of doors where there are many living 
creatures. In fact, she takes advantage 
of the opportunity to learn interesting 
facts. She has brought her sewing and 
can sit under the trees with the matrons, 
or can don her cap and sweater and go 
for a sail with Larrie in the old boat he 
has so proudly rigged up, entering into 
the enthusiasms of the campers as a win- 
some girl can do and showing her appre- 
ciation of all that is done for her pleasure. 
Courtesy demands that, she make no un- 
favorable comparisons with other camps, 
and the hostess and her family are not 
wearied with incessant stories about ‘‘our 
camp.”’ 

As Sadie, with her selfish unadaptable- 
ness, finally disappears from view on the 
homeward-bound train there is a sigh of 
relief from the one or two who have been 
obliged to accompany her to the station. 

Rarely overlapping the time which she 
has originally set for her departure, Mil- 
dred goes while they are still eager to 
have her stay, and is escorted by the 
whole family to the farthest possible 
point. They speed her with cheery waves 
and regretful good-bys, and turn back 
towards camp only when she is no longer 
in sight with a feeling that something 
very pleasant will now be missing. 





Jewel-Weed 


Dainty enough to grace a lady’s ear, 
Thousands of blossoms swaying to and fro 
In the light wind; and countless butterflies 
In the bright sunshine softly come and go 
On honey bent. The flowers are orange-hued, 
And orange-hued the feasters on their 
sweets. 
So like the two that pretty doubts intrude 
Anent this wonder that my vision greets. 
For half I deem the flowers are butterflies 
That on the flowerless stalks have come to 
stay, 
And half, or more, that the bright butterflies 
Are blossoms that the wind has blown away. 
—John White Chadwick, in Later Poems. 


The Passing of Jim 
BY ALICE F, FIRMAN 


Not ‘Sunny Jim,” although our Jim 
was always sunny. Just dear Jim—one 
of the best loved and most useful mem- 
bers of our family for many years. I 
cannot describe him, because although he 
was our most intimate friend in times 
past, we none of us ever sawhim. Nei- 
ther can I tell you how or when he first 
entered our family circle, for none of us 
distinctly remembers. But we think he 
came first on one of those dark winter 
days when scarlet fever was holding full 
sway in our home. The red card,on the 
door did not keep Jim out for he never 
caught contagious diseases, which was a 


mercy, for we made quite a specialty of 


them for a year or two. 

I may as well tell you that Jim was 
wholly an imaginary person. I dislike to 
say that, too, for I suppose that implies 
to a thoughtless listener that he was not 
real. If I may be allowed a paradox, I 
should like to say that Jim was the most 
real imaginary person that ever existed. 

In the children’s room was a ‘‘make 
b’lieve’”’ telephone rigged up on their 
desk. Early each morning Jim’s number 
was called, and long conversations fol- 
lowed. No one listening from an adjoin- 
ing room could have been made to believe 
there was not a really truly boy at the 
other end. Jim was informed of all that 
was going on, was asked questions, etc. 
The conversation generally closed with, 
‘“‘Come over as soon as you can.”” And 
he always came. 

Jim always behaved—never brought in 
any mud, was never noisy, and never 
“got mad.’”’ He never was known to 
cheat at checkers or parcheesi. I have 
watched, by the hour, such games being 
played at the low red table. A very tan- 
gible boy in one chair and Jim in the op- 
posite one, the boy using his hands to 
shake dice or move checkers for Jim 
when it was his turn. 

In these days when it takes so many 
actual hands and feet to carry on a suc- 
cessful game of baseball or football I 
find myself occasionally heaving a sigh 
and dropping a silent tear over the pass- 
ing of Jim—dear Jim! 

He was as dear to the little sister as 
to the brother. To her imagination, for 
many summers he lived under a certain 
wild rosebush on the prairie, which now, 
through the march of civilization and 
real estate agents, has been supplanted 
by a modern dwelling house. Often and 
often have I known of a choice bit of 
candy being tucked away at the root of 
that rose bush ‘‘for Jim.” 

Jim took long journeys with us, and, 
blessed fact! he never needed a ticket or 
an extra berth in the sleeper. He was 
ever a comfort in sickness and in health. 
He encouraged generosity, purity of 
thought and many other virtues. 

I sometimes used to ask Jim to help 
clear up a room, or do an errand, when 
maybe the task would not have seemed 
attractive to one of the visible children 
and he always did it cheerfully. Perhaps 
one reason he never was bad was because 
for a long time he was included in the 
children’s prayers—as also were the dolls, 
and Billy, the rocking-horse, and even 
the little armchair. I am sure God 
blessed them all. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE EVIL OF FRETTING 


Study to be quiet. 





Let us not live fretful lives. God will 
never stretch the line of our duty beyond 
the measure of our strength. We ought 
to live with the grace of the flowers, with 
the joy of the birds, with the freedom of 
wind and wave. Without question this 
is God’s ideal of human life.—W. L. 
Watkinson. 





We are ruined by borrowing—by bor- 
rowing trouble even more than by bor- 
rowing money.—J. L. Spalding. 





The only way to be an optimist is to 
put the living God on the throne of the 
universe with power and responsibility 
to run the world. In spite of evil and 
wrong the eternal purpose of God moves 
on to fruition.—Francis L. Patton. 





If only we might realize that the good 
God loves us more than we love him— 
more than we love ourselves!—.Joseph 
Roux. 





Why do we worry about the nest? 
We only stay for a day, 

Or a month, or a year, at the Lord’s behest, 
In this habitat of clay. 


Why do we worry about the road, 
With its hill or deep ravine? 

In a dismal path or a heavy load, 
We are helped by hands unseen. 


Why do we worry about the years 
That our feet have not yet trod? 

Who labors with courage and trust, nor fears, 
Has fellowship with God. 


The best will come in the great ‘‘ To be,”’ 
It is ours to serve and wait: 

And the wonderful future we soon shall see, 
For death is but the gate. 





Much good work has been hindered by 
such anxiety to do better as deters one 
from promptly doing one’s best. When 
we so set our hearts on doing well that 
practically we do nothing, we are para- 
lyzed not by humility but by pride. If 
in such a temper we succeeded in making 
our light to shine, it would shine not in 
glorification of our Father, but of our- 
selves.—C. G. Rossetti. 





O Thou Eternal, in whose appoint- 
ment our life standeth, Thou hast 
committed our work to us, and we 
would commit our cares to Thee. 
May we feel that we are not our 
own, and that Thou wilt heed our 
wants, while we are intent upon Thy 
will. May we never dwell carelessly 
or say in our hearts, “I am here, and 
there is none over me”; nor anx- 
iously, as though our path were 
hid; but with a mind simply fixed 
upon our trust and choosing nothing 
but the dispositions of Thy provi- 
dence. More and more fill us with 
that pity for other’s troubles which 
comes from forgetfulness of our own; 
and the glad hope of the children of 
eternity. And unto Thee, the Be- 
ginning and the End, Lord of the liv- 
ing, Refuge of the dying, be thanks 
and praise forever! Amen. 

















EI 
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Letters from the New Children 


NE of our early members—I think 
O a ‘‘shut in’”’—writes by the last 


mail that she ‘‘does not feel ac- 
quainted with the present inmates of the 
Corner, so many have graduated from it 
and gone out into the High School of 
the World, and new children taken their 
places.’”’ Yes, I have felt that too! It 
has been a real tug on my heart-strings 
the past few days to read in the long lists 
of college graduates the names of so 
many of our Corner children of ten or 
fifteen or more years ago, Harvard, Yale, 
Amherst, Dartmouth giving them their 
first degrees—cum laude, magna cum 
laude, summa cum laude!—and others 
taking prizes or advanced degrees, A. M., 
Ph. D., ete. Just as I begin writing this 
I have a note from a lady in the West, 
whose three children used to send us 
such dear little letters from their foreign 
home; now they are all American stu- 
dents and ‘‘—— is working for his Ph. D., 
at Yale.’’ 

So we send the graduates congratula- 
tions and best wishes; perhaps they 
would not have been such good writers 
and thorough scholars if they had not 
written their early letters to us and begun 
to ask ard answer the Corner ??? But 
in their places are lots of other children, 
just as eager and bright as these learned 
graduates were! Every day brings their 
applications for membership, or their 
happy letters about their studies, their 
work, their play, their plans, their ques- 
tions. Let these old ex-Cornerers become 
lawyers and doctors and ministers, and 
business men, or get married (one wedding 
announcement before me at this moment), 
by and by they will come back with their 
reminiscences and questions in the Old 
Folks’ column! Meantime, the Corner 
will look out for the new members and 
hear what they have to say—who ever 
gets tired of real children, what they say 
and what they ask? Here’s a handful of 
their letters from ‘‘all along shore,’’ be- 
ginning with ‘“‘way down east in the 
State of Maine.” 


Dear Mr. Martin: I want to write and be a 
Cornerer, so as to get that prize. I caught 
the biggest flounder, Mr. Martin [the Keen- 
Eyed Proof Reader asks if it would not sound 
better to put Mr. Martin’s name before ‘*I 
caught.”—D. F.], and there were only four 
people and twenty fish. Chipmunks come 
right on the piazza and eat bread. One lives 
under our house. They come up the steps, 
over mother’s dress and on to her shoulder. 
We shot a porcupine, my uncle did, and I took 
quills right out of him. I have twenty-six— 
nearly a hundred—quills. You mustn’t let 
quills get into you, anywhere in your whole 
body, because it’s very hard work to get them 
out. You might have to go to a man and have 
it cut out. 

We have a lot of flags in our cottage and a 
big branch of larch tree, with red cone buds 
on it. We havea lot of starfish drying down 
on the rock, to decorate the rooms. Some- 
body found a ripe wild strawberry, and some- 





body found a dishful. There’s two islands 

out there, one is Currant Island and one is 

Blackberry. Good-by, Mr. Martin. (Dictated.) 
Point Ripley, Me. NORMAN M. 


Dear Mr. Martin: It was my father that 
called at your house. I stand in arithmetic 
most always at 100, but sometimes 95. Thank 
you for the letter. I am most eight years old. 
I am glad to be one of your Cornerers. I will 
be a good boy. Yours truly, 

Solon, Me. RICHMOND S. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have had a good time 
ever since I came up here. The first week I 
drove the work-horses, Frank and Dan, and 
helped haul wood with Chan, and shingle the 
roof. The next week I helped haul wood, and 
loaded it into a car. Now Chan and I are 
hauling wood for the silk-mill. 

Contoocook, N. H. 


I have heard of saw-mills and grist- 
mills and cotton-mills and woolen-mills 
and pulp-mills and wind-mills in New 
Hampshire, but I do not know about silk- 
mills there. With all his wood-hauling 
and roof-shingling, this boy does not for- 
get to mix in a little school work, for he 
encloses a cutting, apparently from the 
Journal of Education, about the girls 
picking peaches: Ada picked 15, and 
Adalia and Amy and all the other A.’s 
so many each, with ?? as to who picked 
4 as many as Ada, and 4 as many as Ade- 
line, with the boy’s answers against each 
—a good hint for play.study in vacation 
time! It is not boys alone who can be 
happy while useful, for a little girl—per- 
haps the boy’s sister—writes from the 
same place: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I feed the hens and play 
croquet and help Mr. —— clear off the table, 
and the same day I helped load the wood on 
the wheelbarrow, and unloaded it into the 
woodbox.. I go to ride with Mr. —— and 
drive the horse. The horse’s name is King, 
and the other horse’s name is Bill. 

Real truly, MIrRrAm. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We got over two quarts 
of syrup from two trees in March, but prob- 
ably Vermont boys can tell of more than that! 
As today is Memorial Day we will probably 
have a ball-game and afterwards a procession 
to the cemetery. [What a Strange thing to 
have a ball-game in memory of the soldiers 
who died for their country.—D. F.] In your 
last letter you asked me if the old bridge is 
still over the Ashuelot, with the sign, ‘‘ Keep 
to the right. H. T.” No theold bridge was 
torn down a few years ago. 

Iam greatly interested in the study of birds 
and watch them allI can. I have a note-book 
and put down the size and color of some of 
them. The bluebird is my favorite. The 
other day I was coming home from school by 
a path through the woods, when I heard a 
little faint peeping, and looking carefully 
around I saw that it came from a stump about 
three feet high. I quickly found a small hole 
near the top. The top of the stump was rot- 
ten and broke off, exposing five little birds 
with no feathers on them. I replaced the 
piece and waited at one side. Soon two birds 
came and lighted on the stump. They were 
bluebirds. The father bluebird was the 
prettiest, and the mother was duller in color. 
A few days later the little bluebirds were 
gone. We have two little tabby kittens, 
whose names are Jilland Judy. [ Better not 
tell the two J.’s about the five blues.— Mr. M.] 

Hinsdale, N. H. Emmons W. 


Henry H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am a little girl ten year 
old, and want to be a Cornerer. I live on a 
large farm, and have lots of fun. I ride on 
the horses, and when they are haying, ride 
up from the field on the loads ef hay. A little 
while ago my brother and I found a phebe’s 
nest and two robins’ nests. The little birds 
are all hatched out. I am interested in birds 
and flowers. I like to go in the horses’ stalls 
and jump up in their mangers and pet them. 

New Haven, Vt. HAZEL P. 


Dear Mr. Martin: When I wrote last I 
lived in Maine, but now I am in Martha’s 
Vineyard spending the summer. I can see 
the Atlantic Ocean from the hill where I live. 
Iam in Burleigh M.’s family. He graduated 
from Yale Law School this summer. [There 
it is again—he used to be a Corner boy in 
Maine'—Mr. M.}] I saw a chestnut-sided 
warbler’s nest today. [See p. 87 in the Baby 
Bird-Finder.—Mr. M.] I would like to be 
one of the Cornerers. 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. LuENA N. 


For the Old Folks 
WHAT THEY WANT TO FIND 


Dear Mr. Martin: Do you happen to know 
where a time-table of New England trolley 
trips can be procured? 

Poquonock, Ct. 

Exactly that—I happened to see notice 
of it a few days ago; I happened to send 
for it; it happened to come yesterday, 
just in time to tell you! The name of it 
is ‘‘Trolley Trips through Southern New 
England; Illustrated; Price, 10 cents.’ 
It takes in Rhode Island and most of 
Massachusetts, with connections on to 
Maine and New Hampshire, and has de- 
scriptions and pictures of the route. If 
you happen to take the trolley at Poquo- 
nock and go 104 miles south to the capital 
of your state, you will find it, otherwise 
can send an extra stamp for it to White 
and Warner, publishers. 


T. K. M. 





This is to ask for a poem entitled, ‘‘My 
Child Promoted”; this is the first verse: 


Thou bright and starlike spirit, 
Say, canst thou be my child? 
My grief is lost in wonder, 

And pride arrests my sighs; 

A branch of this unworthy stock 
Now blossoms in the skies. 


Where can it be found? Whois the author? 
Higganum, Ct. Cc. H. 





I have been looking for the hymn in which 
occurs the line, ‘* Place on the Lord reliance.” 
It is so familiar I surely ought to find it, but, 
some way, I cannot.” 

Detroit, Mich. 

Look again, the first line being, ‘‘God 
is my strong salvation.” It is by Mont- 
gomery and first appeared in his Songs 
of Zion, 1822. It is in Sabbath Hymn 
and Tune Book, Songs of the Sanctuary, 
Hymns of the Faith, and other collec- 
tions. 


N. S. W. 


Place on the Lord reliance ; 
My soul, with courage wait; 

His truth be thine affiance, 
When faint and desolate. 


Maa) 
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The Free Gifts of God" 


By Rev. A. 


E. Dunning 


O Father! haste the promised hour, 
When at thy feet shall lie 

All rule, authority and power, 
Beneath the ample sky; 

When he shall reign frem pole to pole 

The Lord of every human soul. 


—William Cullen Bryant. 


Imagine the exiled Hebrews in Babylon, most of them born there, yet with the idea 
impressed on them by their parents that their trne home was in distant Judea. Many of 
them had prospered in captivity, had built homes for themselves, made money and were 
spending it for their comfort and that of their families. But they were not happy, for 
they could not wholly forget that the object of living to which Jehovah had called them 
was to go up to Jerusalem and rebuild its temple and its walls and thus fulfill the destiny 
of their race. Now Cyrus, king of Persia, had issued a written proclamation permitting 
all the Hebrews who desired to go up and build the temple of Jehovah, to do so with his 
approval and blessing. Jeremiah had foretold that they should do this, even in the dark 
days seventy years before, when it seemed as though the desolation of the Holy City would 
be permanent. He had said that they should seek Jehovah and find him, and be brought 
back to their own land [Jer. 29: 10]. The seventy years had nearly passed, and another 
prophet declared to them that King Cyrus was appointed of Jehovah to inspire them to 
build Jerusalem [Isa. 44: 28]. He used almost the very words of Jeremiah to move them 
to leave their possessions in Babylon and fulfill the will of God as Jeremiah had proclaimed 
it [Isa. 55: 6]. You see, then, what the words of this lesson meant and to whom they 
were uttered. To show their perpetual significance and their application to those whom 


you are teaching point out: 


1. Jehovah’s call to spiritual service 
{vs. 1-5}. You have material comforts 
and possessions, said the prophet to the 
Jews of Babylon, but you are in exile. 
These things do not satisfy your souls’ 
longing. Yourspiritual thirst and hunger 
ean be met only by leaving Babylon and 
going back to the land of your fathers. 
Do this, whatever sacrifices it may in- 
volve, and your highest hopes will be 
fulfilled [vs. 1, 2]. Jehovah in his temple 
rebuilt by you will enter into covenant 
with you, and will make you his chosen 
ones to realize the promises made to 
David and his royal family [v. 3]. You 
shall unite your race and extend the rule 
of the Hebrews over all Palestine [v. 4]. 
You shall make known Jehovah and his 
glory to other nations and they shall 
come and follow you because you repre- 
sent the Holy One of Israel [v. 5]. 

Turn this ancient invitation into mod- 
ern language, and apply it to those who 
are eagerly seeking satisfaction in things 
present and fleeting ; some in making and 
spending money, some in amusements 
which leave little behind except the con- 
sciousness of life wasted, some in strug- 
gles to win recognition in society that 
seems above them, others in winning 
fame or in travel or idleness. Multitudes 
who still cling to life are as tired as the 
Preacher was who had tried all these things 
and cried, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, all is van- 
ity.’’ The message of God is that his serv- 
ice and companionship alone give abiding 
satisfaction to those made tobehis. ‘If 
ye abide in me,’”’ Christ said, ‘‘and my 
words abide in you, ye shall ask whatso- 
ever ye will and it shall be done unto 
you.”’ Only set yourself to know him, 
and keep his sayings, and you may expect 
to gain the highest degree of likeness to 
him that you may choose to ask for. His 
joy shall be fulfilled in you. You shall 
do greater works than he did. The glory 
the Father gave to him he will give to 
you. So you may realize the invitation, 
‘‘eat ye that which is good and let your 
soul delight itself ih fatness.”’ 

2. Jehovah’s warning [vs. 6-9]. ' The 
prophet said to the Jews of Babylon, 





* International Sunday Schoo! Lesson for July 23. 
The Gracious Invitation. Text, Isa. 55: 1-13. 


This is your supreme opportunity to give 
yourselves for your country, and to gain 
what God has offered to those who are 
faithful. The king’s proclamation has 
gone forth. Jehovah calls you now, and 
you are free to go. Turn from your self- 
ish and wicked ways. Wake your love 
to Jerusalem, and he will forgive your 
past neglect and indifference to his word 
and work [vs. 6, 7]. You are thinking of 
things far from his thoughts, for your 
mind is on these material things that per- 
ish with the using, while he is preparing 
for you and for mankind spiritual bless- 
ings far beyond your comprehension. If 
you turn from him now, your spiritual 
life will fade away almost before it has 
awakened. 

Turn this message into the call of God 
today to those who have neglected him 
and are seeking in their own ways satis- 
faction for their lives. Jehovah is near, 
but for a limited time. He seeks now, 
but he must also be sought. He cannot 
be found by any who do not put away 
every known sin. He must be accepted 
at once with full confidence. No one 
can measure the forgiveness of God by 
his own feeling. His ways are as much 
higher than ours as heaven is higher than 
the earth. 

3. Jehovah’s promise [vs. 10-18]. God 
will as surely realize in human history 
and life his plans and promises as he 
does in the processes of nature which he 
has provided for. As the snow and rain 
make the ground to bring forth flowers 
and fruit, and satisfy man’s physical 
needs, so his word shall be fulfilled in 
bringing to honor and beauty the lives 
of those who obey it. As Judah, restored 
by the returning exile, was to be changed 
from a desolation into a paradise, through 
their return and their devotion to it, and 
as their spiritual hunger and thirst were 
to be satisfied in their joy and prosperity, 
so will every one who turns to God for 
full provision for his highest needs find 
his wants more than met, and the true 
character and love and mercy of God 
shall be revealed through him to the 
world. The-greatestthing which any one 
can de for himself and for all whom-he 
may influence is to accept now and for- 
ever the gracious invitation of God. 


15 July 1905 


For Endeavorer's 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 23-29, Preparing for Our Heav- 
enly Home. Phil. 3: 20, 21; Heb. 11: 8-10, 
13-16 

Life is like a college course in that both at 
the start seem interminable, but in the retro- 
spect swift as the passing of a dream. By 
Senior year the collegian wakes up to the fact 
that he must soon go out from the shelter of 
alma mater and face new conditions. He be- 
gins to investigate different vocations, to find 
out what his classmates propose to do, and to 
ask whether he is properly equipped for the 
transition. Soto the average man as he goes 
on into the forties and fifties, comes a percep- 
tion of the fact that life is slipping away from 
him. High noon, midafternoon, evening, how 
quickly they follow one another, and along 
with that realization comes the sobering feel- 
ing that one cannot attain supreme felicity 
here, or accomplish one-half the things he 
proposes to do in youth. 





The wise man prepares himself for the end- 
ing of his earthly days, whether they are to be 
cut short by accident in youth or middle life, 
or whether they are to be lengthened into a 
serene, but still transitory old age. But just 
as the college boy gets his best preparation 
for life by doing faithfully the assigned work, 
so weare made ready for heaven not by medi- 
tating or speculating several hours each day on 
its joys and pursuits, but by buckling down to 
the task in hand, filling to the full each day 
with noble thoughts and worthy deeds. 
Jesus himself sometimes limited his vision 
to ‘“‘ today, tomorrow and the day following,” 
but these three-day programs were, we may be 
sure, crowded with engagements that were 
worth while. 





As the heavenly life grows more real we 
shall bestow less attention on the body and 
more on the spirit; for if there is one thing 
certain about the hereafter, it is that we shall 
not have any use for these tenements of flesh 
there. If we were going to Europe, would it 
not be foolish for us to take infinite pains 
with some garment that we knew. we should 
throw aside the moment we went on board 
the steamer? We need to look out for our 
bodies to the extent of keeping them vigor- 
ous, clean and properly attired. Having done 
that, let us devote ourselves to storing our 
minds with Christian truths and to purifying 
our spirits, for we shall take them with us 
when we die; and if they have become shriv- 
eled and sordid, we shall start out at a great 
disadvantage in the heavenly existence, and 
it will take wons to catch up with people with 
whom we dwelt here below who were not as 
absorbed as we in money-getting and place- 
seeking. 





Our Scriptures emphasize the social side of 
heaven. The city stands for mankind in the 
mass, with its variety of tastes and develop- 
ments. We can live on the hermit principle 
here even in great cities, but it will be im- 
possible there not to know and love and serve 
our neighbors. Indeed, one great joy of 
heavenly existence will arise from the clear- 
ing away of misunderstandings and preju- 
dices, and from the truer knowledge we shall 
have of those whom we but partly knew here 
and whom we frequently misjudged. Get 
ready, then, to live with your brothers and 
sisters in heaven by living with them now 
peaceably and helpfully, seeing what is best 
in them, being jealous for their good name, 
loving them even if they do not love or esteem 
you. 





But perhaps the greatest preparation for 
heaven is the realization every day that we 
are going to a place fitted up for us by our 
Heavenly Father. Jesus and the apostles 
dwelt on that thought. God has something 
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better, more satisfactory than it has seemed 
best to him now to put at our disposal. For 
countless years he has been making ready 
this home. One express purpose of Jesus’ 
departure was that he might make a special 
place in it for his disciples. Why should not 
the charm and glory of those mansions even 
now shed a divine light over drudgery, keep 
us steady in our tasks, superior to temptation, 
hopeful, optimistic? 





I had a letter from a friend not long ago 
whose little daughter had just gone into the 
heavenly home, and I venture to quote his 
quaint Scotch phraseology to show how one 
of the busiest men I know, sensible, practical 
and yet a Christian dreamer, realizes every 
day that his citizenship is in heaven: ‘‘ When 
wee lassie went to gather flowers in the heav- 
enly land I think in a deep sense we went too. 
Before that I belonged here and hoped to go 
there some day, but since then I have belonged 
there and am just trying to put in good work 
here.’”?’ Such treasure in heaven helps to 
make it real and dear. 





The Midweek Meeting 


FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSHIP 


** For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 


(Topic for July 16-22. 


The Temptation of the Sensual. Rev. 2: 
18-29; 1 Pet. 2: J-12. 


The discipline of the body. Training the 
soul to master sense. The lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye and the pride of life. 

This woman high in the leadership of the 
ehurch in Thyatira was only bringing down 
those who listened to her to the standard of 
living which existed all about them. Her sin 
was the common sin of the luxurious Greek 
cities. But Christ is not satisfied with com- 
mon standards. He sets before us an ideal. 
And that ideal includes the mastery of the 
body by the spirit of man; no less than the 
self-dedication of the spirit of man to God. 





Much of the early discipline of the body 
is unconscious and instinctive. Much comes 
from the training by parents, teachers and 
companions. But early in the history of every 
man there must enter the element of self- 
discipline, or all the rest will count for little. 
An incorrigibly lazy or vicious boy can come 
to no good end. We cannot too early get into 
the child’s mind the thought that the body is 
a tool, or, rather, a chest of tools—to be kept 
sharp and ready, in good order for work. 
This is the helpful quality of those games of 
strength and skill which play so large a part 
in our modern life and are so much abused. 
They tend to the discipline of the body for 
higher, if not the highest ends. So that a boy 
who aims to play tennis well may be more of 
a saint, so far as his body is concerned, than 
Saint Simon who lived for many years on top 
of a pillar in heat and cold and never exer- 
cised his body at all. 





The full discipline and balanced use of the 
bodily powers can only be attained by the 
training of the soul—just as the success of 
the ship depends at last upon the character of 
the captain. If the soul takes its satisfaction 
in lower things—the body will become its 
willing instrument. If the soul is weak and 
uncertain in its aims, it will give way in those 
hours of temptation when the desires of the 
flesh mutiny and demand their satisfaction at 
any cost of higher things. If the soul of 
Jesus had been undisciplined, the temptation 
of bread after his forty days of fasting would 
have been irresistible. It is by the consecra- 


tion of the spirit that we learn to overcome .; 


the lust of the flesh. 9 .19rte 


There is always danger that a nation will 
descend into the pit of sensuality in which 





the civilization of the Greeks was choked, 
following the fashion which was set in Thya- 
tira even in the Church of Christ. There 
are danger signals in our divorce courts, in 
our literature, on billboards and in our news- 
papers. Yet this is only one symptom of the 
self-indulgence which takes on many forms. 
Idleness and gluttony and social pride and 
luxury are as much symptems as sensuality. 
This weakening of the moral fiber does not 
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always show itself in the same fashion. The 
desire is a symptom as well as the deed. 
Morbid and prurient curiosity is a danger 
signal. This Paul recognized when he told 
the Roman Christians, ‘“‘I would have you 
wise unto that which is good, and simple unto 
that which is evil.” And John has summed 
up for us the three great temptations under 
the three heads—the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eyes and the pride of life. 





In and Around Chicago 


Reminiscences 


The ministers held their last meeting before 
vacation on July 3, and devoted it to reminis- 
cences of the beginnings of Congregationalism 
given by Drs. J. H. Hollister, J. E. Roy and 
G. S. F. Savage. As a physician, a Sunday 
school man and a layman, ready with money 
and service to help forward every good cause, 
Dr. Hollister’s experience in the early days of 
the First Church and its missions and with 
Plymouth Church and the old South Church 
were of extreme interest. The First Church 
was organized in 1851, Plymouth in 1852, New 
England in 1853. Dr. Roy was one of the men 
who preached for First Church in its early 
years and was later pastor of Plymouth 
Church. His memories of those days are those 
of a man who helped make the history which 
is now so inspiring. Dr. Savage came West 
fifty-eight years ago with a commission from 
the Home Missionary Society empowering him 
to find a place or make a place for himself. 
He went to what was then one of the hardest 
fields in the vicinity of Chicago, St. Charles, 
where in a pastorate of twelve years he built 
up a strong church of over three hundred mem- 
bers. Since that time he has been in Chicago, 
and has had part in every movement connected 
with the growth of the denomination, espe- 
cially with the founding and development of 
Beloit College and Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. Rev. Joseph Milburn of Plymouth 
Church was chosen president of the meeting 
for the next six months. 


Indictments 


The whole country has been interested in 
the efforts of the Federal Grand Jury to find 
evidence against the packers of continued 
violation of the Sherman Law. Evidence has 
been sought from every possible source and 
the sessions have been private. The packers 
have not been heard, but indictments have 
been returned against the leading ones and 
against several corporations. The packers are 
persistent in denying any willful or conscious 
violation of the law. They claim that the 
Garfield report is truthful and presented con- 
ditions as they are, and that much of the testi- 
mony now presented is garbled, malicious and 
untrue. Another grand jury has brought in 
over fifty indictments against persons con- 
nected with the strike. Indictments, in some 
instances several of them, have been found 
against the labor leaders. As twenty-two 
deaths have been caused by the strike already, 
as hundreds of persons have been injured by 
men hired to injure, and if necessary to kill, as 
pretty clear evidence has been furnished that 
not less than $50,000 have been paid labor 
leaders; or strike breakers, either to prevent 
or end strikes it has not been difficult to dis- 
cover good ground on which to make an in- 
dictment. Employers have not altogether 
escaped, although the sensational charges 
brought against them by such men as Shea of 
seeking to causea strike against rivals in busi- 
ness, do not seem to have had any truth in 
them. The strike has steadily been losing 
from week to week. The rank and file are 
complaining of their leaders. Many say 
openly that the strike was ammnecessafy and 
unwise and ‘shotild have been settled long ago. 
Not a few of the teamsters have defied their 
unions and gone back to work. The fact that 
the money has run ouf, and that the strikers 
are receiving little or nothing from surplus 


funds is creating uneasiness. The city au 
thorities think the strike has exhausted itself 
and that with or without the permission of 
the leaders as many of the men as places can 
be found for will soon be at work. 


The Woodworkers’ Strike 


This began Monday. An increase of wages 
had been demanded. This was refused on the 
ground that wages in Chicago are higher than 
in any of the competing cities and that to 
comply with the request of the men would 
be to ruin business. As the men insisted em- 
ployers locked their doors against them and 
declared that they would remain closed a 
year if need be. They are, however, rapidly 
supplying the places of the union men and 
will soon be at work again with non-union 
help. It would seem that wisdom and pa- 
tience and a simple desire for justice on the 
part of employees and employers, might have 
prevented these difficulties. 


Illness of Mr. Dewhurst 


For many weeks Rev. F. E. Dewhurst has 
been kept from his pulpit in the University 
Church by rheumatic fever. For several days 
his life was in jeopardy. At present he is im- 
proving but is still very weak, and will hardly 
be able to leave the city till the end of the 
month. It is hoped that he will be able to re- 
sume his work in the early fall. Dr. Dew- 
hurst has won the affection of his people toa 
remarkable degree and is looked upon by his 
brethren of all denominations as one of our 
ablest and most thoughtful preachers. His 
pulpit is one of the most important in the city 
and at the same time one of the most difficult 
to fill. But Mr. Dewhurst has met every de- 
mand and has succeeded in uniting many di- 
verse elements into a very harmonious church 
and congregation. 


The Tunnel Scandal 


President Wheeler of the Tunnel Company 
is under arrest, with several others, on a 
charge of falsifying the records whereby leave 
was obtained to excavate under the streets of 
the city, and of paying large sums in bribes, 
especially to members of the Common Coun- 
cil. One of the men to whom money was 
given has turned State’s evidence because, as 
he says, President Wheeler refused to pay 
him any more money and failed to keep his 
word and assign him to a profitable office in 
the company’s employ. Some $50,000, accord- 
ing to the charges, have been paid out in the 
way of bribes. There is no doubt that the 
work which the Tunnel Company is doing is 
a good work, and one which is greatly needed, 
but the charge is that President Wheeler has 
stretched his authority and made a much 
larger and more valuable tunnel than he had 
permission to do, and for this reason was 
anxious to prevent the council from looking 
too closely into his proceedings. Few persons 
know the extent to which tunnel making has 
gone in the city, or of the immense value to 
the corporation which possesses this tunnel. 
It will not be long before the big stores will 
receive all their coal.and' their heavy wares 
directly from railway stations, and will thus 
be independent of the teamsters now creating 
so much trouble with their strike. The trial 
of Mr. Wheeler, who denies any guilt, will be 
watched with an interest hardly second to 
that of the packers and of the labor leaders. 

Chicago, July 8. FRANKLIN. 
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The Literature of the Day 


New Light on the Orient 


Persia, Chinaand Japan. Of the first of 
these nations we know hardly anything, 
of the second we know less than we think 
we know, and the third is daily surpris- 
ing the world with revelations of its real 
nature. 

An English missionary helps to remedy 
the first difficulty in his narrative Five 
Years ina Persian Town. If Yezd, with 
its 20,000 inhabitants, is fairly represent- 
ative of Persia, then here is a pleasant in- 
troduction to that mysterious land. The 
peculiar conditions of soil and climate, 
the people, their habits, religions and 
character are clearly described. We are 
shown the perplexities of missionary 
work and also the great opportunity of 
the immediatefuture. Many signs point, 
the author thinks, to an approaching re- 
ligious revolution. The book belongs to 
that class of valuable literature which 
has so often placed the civilized world 
under obligation to missionaries. 

China in Law and Commerce contains 
the largest amount of information upon 
its topic of any recent popular publica- 
tion. The revelation of a nation by its 
laws is always interesting. In the case 
of China it is surprising and encouraging. 
The present code dates from 1647, but 
**the fundamental structure of Chinese 
jurisprudence” is a codification twenty 
centuries old. Illustrations are given of 
criminal and civil law, concerning homi- 
cide, burglary, perjury, partnership, mort- 
gages, etc. There are also chapters on 
Family Law, Tenure and Transfer of 
Property, Taxation, etc. The author 
considers China ‘“‘the greatest commer- 
cial and business community in the 
world,’ and his descriptions justify his 
opinion. The accounts of the guild sys- 
tem, the trade unions and business asso- 
ciations, of the banks, pawn shops, chops, 
and other business matters and customs 

give food for reflection. The last chap- 
ters describe transit over the longest 
navigable rivers in the world, or by pro- 
jected railway systems through some of 
the most valuable land in the world, coal 
fields which eclipse Pennsylvania, great 
wheat fields, and crowded populations. 

Chinese Life in Town and Country sup- 
plements Mr. Jernigan’s book, correcting 
his optimism with the statement that 
‘‘nowhere is the abyss which separates 
theory from practice broader and deeper 
than in the administration of justice in 
China,’”’ and adding pleasant accounts of 
Chinese life and customs. The author 
is a French Roman Catholic, and some of 
his ideas, especially concerning religion 
and missions, will prove novel to Prot- 
estant readers. 

In the stream of books describing Japan, 
Dr. Scherer’s should be singled out for 
special attention. The point of view is 
that of an educator for four years in a 
government school. After a brief ac- 
count of the ‘‘childhood”’ of the race, 
the author describes the period of ‘‘ado- 
lescence’’ under Chinese tutelage, and 
then the ‘‘young manhood” of the na- 
tion, beginning with the work of Com- 
modore Perry. Along this outline the 
history is written to the present date in 
an entertaining manner, the narrative 


. 





being illuminated by bits of personal ex- 
perience. Literature and the arts receive 
especial attention. The leading traits of 
the Japanese are shown to be bravery, 
loyalty, thoroughness, alertness and self- 
control. Do the possessors of such vir- 
tues need salvation? ‘‘Japan is the only 
nation that has ever dared to separate 
religion wholly from government, and 
morals from law. What is bravery worth 
without purity? What value has loyalty 
without honesty?’’ The conclusion is 
that if Japan is not to become a curse to 
the world as she evolves from youth to 
maturity she must absorb the idealism 
of the Occident as well as its materialism. 





(Five years in a Persian Town, by Napier Malcolm. 
pp. 272. E.P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 net. 

China in Law and Commerce, by T. R. Jernigan. pp. 
408. Macmillan Co. $2.00 net. 

Chinese Life in Town and Country, adapted from the 
French of Emile Bard, by H. Twitchell. pp. 285. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.20 net. 

Young Japan, by J. A. B. Scherer, Ph. D., LL. D. pp. 
328. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net.) 


RELIGION 


Religion, by G. Lowes Dickinson. pp.84. Mc- 

Clure, Phillips & Co. 
Mr. Dickinson’s thesis is that all truth in re- 
ligion, to be valid, must originate in science. 
He begins by considering the social value of 
ecclesiasticism and decides against it. Reve- 
lation is to him unthinkable. Religion is, 
however, a necessity, founded upon a common 
human instinct and need. But it does not give 
us truth, it can only afford us scope for what 
he calls faith, which is something between 
faith and hope—a twilight land of the soul 
which wills to believe and clings to expecta- 
tion that the glimmering which it perceives is 
the approach of dawn. Religion becomes in 
this analysis a determination of the soul that 
life is worth while and that we are justified 
in fixing our thought upon the elements which 
seem to make for optimism. The little book 
is clearly thought out. With its fundamental 
principle that men are to examine thoroughly 
and without prejudice all the facts of Chris- 
tianity, so far as they are within reach, we 
are in entire agreement. But its proclama- 
tion, in the name of an infallible science, 
that there is nothing beyond what science 
can reach and measure is a philosophy which 
we believe the future will laughat. Mr. Dick- 
inson seems never to have heard of religion as 
a personal allegiance verified in the experi- 
ence of life by each individual for himself. 

The Religion of Duty, by Felix ae, pp. 201. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.20n 
Dr. Adler often misjudges Christianity, as 
when he charges the religion of the Carpen- 
ter’s Son and of the tent maker of Tarsus 
with being “‘unfriendly to labor.” And yet 
the spirit of this book is so beautiful, its tone 
so spiritual, it is so broad in sympathy and 
exalted in its ideals that he who reads with 
discrimination will gain both pleasure and 
profit. Itis a good exposition of the thought 
of this leader of ethical culture upon many 
important religious topics. 

wit 8 at Problems, by Minot J. Savage, 


a9. Go Fs Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 
ae 


Exception will be taken to some of the minor 
statements of this book, but in its general 
argument it is sane, helpfal and convincing. 
There is a personal God, he is our Father, 
this world is the best possible world, pain 
is protective, it is good that we should grow 
by striving, death—what alternative would 
one choose? Not all questions are answered, 
not all mysteries solved. But Dr. Savage 
gives assuring answers, based finally on a 
reasonable faith in a loving God. The book 
should bring help to troubled, perplexed and 
sorrowing hearts. 

TheSoul- Winning Church, by Len. G. Brough- 
ton. pp. 126. F. H. Revell Go. 50 cents net. 
This series of addresses upon the Church, its 
mission, doctrine, prayers, etc., is intended to 
assist in kindling the Christian worker’s faith 


and strengthening his hands in increasing the 
power of the Church. The directness of the 
message makes it valuable. 

Prudies in > Life of the paian. by Henry 


Sell, D. D. pp. 169. F. H. Revell Co. 50 
cents net. 


Both the teacher and the student of the Scrip- 
tures will discover herein that careful con- 
struction and practical application that have 
made Dr. Sell’s Bible studies welcome helps. 

History Tr, be ye H. Grattan 


Guinness, D. D p. 494. ¥ as Revell Co. 
$2 00 net. 


The author has collected a mass of quotations 
from the long list of writers who have found 
the interpretation of the Apocalypse in the 
history of the Christian Church. As a hand- 
book of this school it is valuable, but as an 
interpretation of Revelation it is, according 
to modern scholarship, fanciful and mislead- 
ing. 
24 

Torley: on BY OG ne K. McClure. pp. 240. 
The right-minded ane an or the man out 
of college will esteem these talks about loy- 
alty to truth, to manhood, to knighthood, to 
value, to power, to opportunity, to spiritual- 
ity, ete. They are all clean-cut, sensible and 
yet sympathetic dealings with manhood. 


Man and ~~ sane. by Samuel J. An- 
— pp. . P. Putnam’s~«Sons. $1.50 


Andrews’s Life of our Lord is a standard. 
The author is conservative in his theology 
and Biblical interpretation, and his exposi- 
tion concerning angels, the Church, the king- 
dom, ete., is peculiar to the Catholic Apostolic 
Church. Much of the material of the book is 
speculative, curious and unconvincing, but all 
of it is devout and interesting. 


: HISTORY 

The Pre-Exilic Prophets, by Rev. W. Fair- 

weather. pp.120. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
An interesting and scholarly account of the 
age of Israel which produced the earlier 
prophets whose preaching has come down to 
us. Mr. Fairweather puts the history of the 
nation into its world-setting and character- 
izes the preachers and their work. Such 
clearings up of an obscure time are of the 
greatest practical use for Bible study. In 
the compact and beautiful form of the Tem- 
ple series. 

A Short History of Venice, by William Roscoe 

Thayer. pp. 355. Macmillan Uo. $1.50 net 
A handbook of history is usually a disagreea- 
ble necessity. But the author of The Dawn 
of Italian Independence has produced a piece 
of literature in this condensed story of a great 
commonwealth. Imagination, a distinctive 
style and a sense of proportion are the 
marked characteristics. It may be said that 
Mr. Thayer betrays certain prejudices and 
that he admires the oligarchy unduly. But 
just these vices, if they be such, make the 
difference between an encyclopedic outline 
and a story of vital fascination. Certain sec- 
tions, like those on Venetian civilization and 
art and on the part which Sarpi played in the 
Catholic reaction are interesting by themselves. 

DP 208 a6 Barneek Gn SLaoneree 
A brief account of the history and social con- 
ditions of the early colonial period in America. 
Without neglecting war and politics, much 
space is given to manners, beliefs and cus- 
toms. The author has been judicious in se 
lecting from the vast amount of material now 
accessible and has made an interesting narra- 
tive. It is well and abundantly illustrated. 

A History of Modern England, by Herbert 


— Vol.III. pp.454. MacmillanCo. $2.50 
ne 


We reviewed editorially the first two volumes 
of this excellent work last August. This lat- 
est volume deals with the stirring years from 
1865 to 1876. We reiterate our verdict that the 
work is a combination of patient scholarship 
and brilliant style. 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Bygones worth Remembering, by George 
Jacob Hol ee 2 = pp. 295, 312. E. 
Dutton & $5.00 ne 


The sosianaiions of an ‘dennienniina: ** born 
in tinderbox days,” not only living through 
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the larger part of the wonderful nineteenth 
century but having a considerable share in 
making its history, are sure to be interesting. 
Mr. Holyoake is himself an interesting per- 
sonality, a Chartist, a secularist, an author, 
an editor, a leader in social and political re- 
form, a man who has been twice imprisoned 
for liberty’s sake. In religion he passed from 
ultra-orthodoxy to agnosticism as did many 
others of hisday. Some of the last chapters 
tell us why. Among his friends were people 
like Maurice, Gladstone, Harriet Martineau, 
George Eliot, Mill, Mazzini, Garibaldi, Spen- 
cer. Concerning these and others he has 
something interesting to say. The reminis- 
cences are written in an easy, conversational 
style and contain much odd and valuable in- 
formation, as, for example, in the criticism 
of Kingsley’s Christian Chartist and George 
Eliot’s Positivist Chartist, neither being cor- 
rect representations, or the account of the 
Chartist demonstration of April 10, 1848, which 
differs considerably from the general histor- 
ical statement, or the chapters connected with 
the liberating of Italy. The vclumes deserve 
a place in every library of social progress 
because of the testimony they contain from 
one who was a leader in his time. 

Thomas Harrison, Regicide and ee Gen- 


eral, by C. H. simpkinson. pp. 3 E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 


In connection with the times of Oliver Crom- 
well we know much of Cavalier and Puritan, 
Presbyterian and Independent. But we have 
learned little of that great tragic force, 
the Fifth Monarchy men. This life of their 
leader and exemplar furnishes a key to much 
that is perplexing in that strangeera. Noone 
can read the book without losing some of the 
repulsion felt for the regicide and fanatic. 
Yet there is no glamor cast about these char- 
acters. They were to blame for the unwhole- 
some mysticism which clogged the efforts of 
Cromwell on the one hand while the conserva- 
tive Presbyterians also barred his path of 
progress. The author believes that except 
for Harrison’s influence the king would not 
have been executed nor the Long Parliament 
dissolved. 

A Mother of Czars, by Mrs. Colquhoun Grant. 

pp. 292. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 
Maria Feodorowna was the mother of Alex I. 
and Nicholas I., ezars of Russia. Her life is 
by no means as interesting as that of Catarina 
I. or Catarina II. But this volume has care- 
fully chosen pleasant pictures of the home 
life of the royal family in the beginning of 
the last century of which period much more 
that was not pleasant has found its way into 
public print. 
ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
Adventures Among Books, by Andrew Lang. 
pp. 312. Longmans, Green & Co. 
These are essays of Mr. Lang’s early period 
gathered from the periodicals. They are 
none the worse on that account and indeed 
have a freshness of bookish enthusiasm which 
he might find it hard to recover in treating the 
same themes. Some are deliberate and fully 
developed work, others are rather slight. 
Most interesting, perhaps, are the opening 
story of his own literary loves and dislikes, 
and the sketch of Stevenson, about whom the 
public never seems to tire of hearing. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes made little appeal to Mr. 
Lang and he keenly feels the limitations of 
Hawthorne’s gift. Pleasant moments are 
here for those who love the atmosphere of 
books. 

Shelburne Essays 8 ye Series, by Paul 


Elmer More. pp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 


This second collection of Mr. More’s essays is 
more exclusively literary in range and tone 
than the first. Shakespeare’s sonnets are 
considered as revealing something of his ex- 
perience and private thought of life. An ap- 
preciation of the remarkable union of three 
philosophies in the work of Lafcadio Hearn 
follows. In regard to Hawthorne and Mere- 
dith, Mr. More is both appreciative and crit- 
ical. Two final essays are given to the inter- 
pretation of the Greek spirit in life and art. 
Everywhere it is the pursuit of the human 
side of literature in its historical relations 
which interests and moves the thought. 
Iconoclasts, by James | rg pp. 429. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $1.50 net. 
The author is a dramatic and musical critic 
of some prominence and promise, whose esti- 





mates of Ibsen, Hauptman, Strindberg, G. B. 
Shaw, D’Annunzio and Maeterlinck, written 
originally for metropolitan journals, have 
been reprinted here. For a swift survey of 
modern European fiction and the drama of 
revolt, the book serves well. It is partisan, 
but informing and stimulating. 


FICTION 

The Game, by Jack London. pp. 182. Mac- 

millan Co. $1.50. 
Mr. London has gone to the prize ring to illus- 
trate through vivid word pictures of its most 
brutal phase the fact that a woman is tempted 
to be jealous of the business absorptions of 
the man she loves. It is this violence of over- 
emphasis, this use of great effort for petty 
aims, this killing flies with cannon, which 
robs his work of lasting charm. The tragical 
story is slight, but the brutality of scene and 
power of picturing will make the reader “‘ sit 
up” while the pages last. Illustrator and 
decorator have done their utmost, and Mr. 
Henry Hutt’s colored plates are the only 
pleasing feature of the book. 

Sturmsee, by the author of “ Calmire.’ 

Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
It is impossible to catalogue in brief space the 
wide range of economic and social problems 
discussed in this book under the attractive 
guise of fiction. The authorisa genius. We 
hear working men discussing their problems 
and see their efforts to solve them. A co- 
operative factory is started in one place, and 
in another an industrial community is builded 
by a benevolent despot. A foreign prince vis- 
its us, asks all sorts of intelligent questions 
and is well answered. The hero is a reform 


pp. 682. 
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governor, and in his messages presents his 
ideas. The general trend of the book is con- 
servative and individualistic. As a popular 
presentation of important principles it is 
wonderfully successful. 

The Ultimate Passion, by Pale se Verrill Migh- 

els. pp. 366. Harper & Bros. 
What is “‘the ultimate passion” > "Love, or 
honor, or “‘ that sin by which fell the angels ”’ ? 
This political novel gives rise to many ques- 
tions, especially that old query, Is it well to 
do evil that good may come? The hero, with 
presidential aspirations, is caught in the toils 
of a corrupt political machine. Added to 
these woes he has three distinct love affairs! 
The picture of political and feminine intrigue 
is unpleasant. It is to be feared, however, 
that it is true and the book a timely one. 

Miss Bellard’s Inspiration  ¥- D. Howells. 

pp. 223. Harper & Bros. $1.50 
This is Mr. Howells at his sey The story is 
slight, the action all taking place in a week at 
the Crombie’s country house, but the charac- 
ters are just as real as your next-door neigh- 
bors, and far more amusing. There is hardly 
a quotable bit of fun in the book, yet its de- 
licious humor, especially in the drawing of 
feminine nature keeps one chuckling, if not 
laughing outright. It is an ideal story to 
tuck into a vacation trunk for a lazy day. 

A Knot of Blue, by W. - A. Wilson. pp. 355. 

Little, Brown & Co. $1. 
A story of love and villainy in old Quebec. 
The she-villain {uses the weapons of poison 
and hypnotism to draw the hero away from 
his allegiance to the maiden with the knot of 
blue. The tale moves heavily and scarcely 
rises above the level of the commonplace. 





Books and Bookmen 


J. Brierley’s writings on religion and ethics 
are being translated in German, Swedish and 
Finnish. 

Pastor Charles Wagner is writing a book 
which will give his impressions of this coun- 
try and its people. 

Thomas Hardy has joined the International 
Society whose members make a detailed 
study of the Apocrypha. Who would have 
thought it? 

A story of Kipling is promised in the Au- 
gust Century, titled ‘“‘‘ An Habitation En- 
forced.’’’ Itisa tale, it is said, of American 
people and English life. 

The British Weekly is after the Spectator 
with a sharp stick, claiming that its book re- 
views are slovenly and poorly done, and that 
there has been a decided falling off since R. H. 
Hutton was its editor. 


President Roosevelt informed Bishop Law- 
rence when about to visit Cambridge recently 
that the one man he most wanted to see was 
Rev. S. M. Crothers, author of The Gentle 
Reader, and the reverend author therefore 
was invited to breakfast with the President. 


An important announcement in the maga- 
zine world is that of the enlargement of the 
field of Country Life in America, to cover 
not only the interests of outdoor life, but the 
inside of the country home and other phases 
of country life. The new plans necessitate 
an increase of the subscription price from $3 
to $4, beginning with February, 1906. 

The tourist and vacationist has exceptional 
opportunities this year for buying high-grade 
fiction from such a publishing house as the 
Macmillans, in paper covers. The man who 
has never read that rousing good story Four 
Feathers, for example, can purchase it in this 
form for twenty-five cents. The list includes 
nearly a dozen books, both old and new fa- 
vorites, 


The corporation which for upwards of half 
a century has been known as Frank Leslie 
Publishing House has changed’ its name to 
Colver Publishing House. The personnel of 
the house, which takes its name from the 
president, Mr. Frederic L. Colver, remains 


unchanged. The new name of the corpora- 
tion seems appropriate to the character of the 
magazine, which during the past four years 
has been absolutely revolutionized by the 
present management. Mr. Ellery Sedgwick 
will continue to be the editor. 

The publishers no longer seem to think it 
worth their while to boom their books by pub- 
lication of the myriads of copies sold. Tom 
Tomson’s last historical whacker is no longer 
reported as in its 500,000, though we are in- 
formed that the n’th edition has gone to press. 
This is an advance in the direction of dignity 
and good sense. A reader who buys to bein 
the crowd is not likely to be a discriminating 
reader. Even soap, as The Lounger in The 
Critic notes in treating of this matter, is not 
pushed by statistical advertisements of the 
number of cakes sold. 


According toa writer in Harper’s Weekly, 
the American Rhoades scholars at Oxford 
present an interesting contrast to their Eng- 
lish fellow-students. He found the English- 
men much better informed, though on fewer 
subjects. They were much more thorough 
classicists, much better read in all literatures 
and in the newspapers. The American stu- 
dents had pursued more subjects, science es- 
pecially, but, as a rule, had not gone deep 
enough to get firmhold. The English students 
could and did discuss concerns of literature 
and politics as to which the Americans had 
little to say that was worth saying. 


Forty years of conscientious service as liter- 
ary editor of the Nation, by Mr. Wendell 
Phillips Garrison, have just been formally 
recognized by the four survivors among the 
original staff of contributors and by as many 
subsequent reviewers and writers as can be 
discovered. The list of names appended to 
the letter accompanying the gift of a suitably 
inscribed silver vase, is imposing. The Na- 
tion unquestionably has well served its con- 
stituency and has done much to develop a 
critical spirit in this country. That it has 
always held the balances even and selected 
reviewers apart from the prejudices of its 
editor, and has always given all authors fair 
treatment we doubt. 
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Another Great Endeavor Convention 


The International Biennial at Baltimore, July 5-10 


Picturesque Features and 
Tokens of Stability 














Dr. Clark’s absence mourned. 

The project for u memorial building indorsed. 

A Congregational C. E. Union formed. 

Severy-five Protestant mupits filled last Sun- 
day by C. E. leaders. 











It is six years since your correspondent at- 
tended an International Christian Endeavor 
Convention, and several interesting changes 
have taken place. The hymns are better 
and so is the music; at the same time, more 
people sing. Patriotism, international rela- 
tions, reforms, evangelism at home and abroad 
and Junior work have even more attention 
than formerly. Speakers of ability and ex- 
tensive fame are more numerous. The at- 
tendants seem from a younger class than a 
few years ago, though people of ripe years 
are by no means absent. 

Familiar features were not wanting. The 
“White Caps”’ at all the railway stations 
and churches introduced us to Baltimore. 
The Fifth Regiment Armory was decked in 
ten thousand yards of gorgeous bunting and 
a@ multitude of banners. The chorus num- 
bered twenty-five hundred and all the con- 
veniences and beauties which modern science 
and skill have made possible, and which are 
so familiar to convention-goers, were fur- 
nished by the painstaking committees. 

The opening session was characterized by a 
type of welcoming eloquence from governor, 
mayor, pastor and committee, which showed 
easily that Baltimore is the most religious, 
tolerant and in every way agreeable city in 
the country. It was raining so violently on 
the acres of iron roof over our heads that no 
one was able to hear just what they did say in 
praise of the weather. The most impressive 
incident of this session was the singing of 
Secretary Hay’s ‘‘convention hymn,” written 
for the Washington Convention in 1896. It 
had been printed on this year’s program and 
was sung here by ten thousand people just 
after the burial service in Cleveland. 


IMPRESSIVE FIGURES 


Secretary Vogt presented his first report, 
a brief summary, modest, impressive and 
well received. There are now nearly 67,000 
societies, a net gain of more than 2,000 after 
deducting societies disbanded or withdrawn. 
About 50,000 of these are in the United States 
and Canada. The number of societies in the 
United Kingdom has increased more than ten 
per cent., and the general plan of working for 
a ten per cent. annual increase has been far 
more successful than most people believed 
possible. There is no reason in sight why 
the number of societies and members should 
not be doubled in ten years. The Presby- 
terians have more societies than any other 
denomination in the United States. The 
Congregationalists are second, with the Dis- 
ciples and Baptists next in order. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING INDORSED 


At this meeting it was announced that Dr. 
Clark, now at Pine Point, Me., would not be 
able to attend the convention. This was a 
great sorrow to the assembled thousands and 
the tenderest expressions of love and solicita- 
tion were heard continually. Thecondition of 
Dr. Clark’s health has added to the enthusi- 
asm manifested in favor of establishing a me- 
morial in grateful remembrance of what Chris- 
tian Endeavor has done for the world. It is 
proposed that a suitable building be erected, 
and if possible endowed, so that the society 
may be able to carry on its world-wide 
work more efficiently. A sum equal to 
twenty-five cents from each Endeavorer—ene 
cent for each year of Christian Endeavor his- 


tory—will be sufficient to carry out the plan. 

This proposal, originating outside the offi- 
cers of the United Society, was heartily and 
unanimously indorsed by the trustees. It 
was taken up enthusiastically by state rallies, 
and many were eager to contribute at once. 
Every one hopes Dr. Clark will be spared to 
see the completion of this project and to en- 
joy both the building itself and the affection it 
will illustrate. ; 


FESTIVAL OF PRAISE 


The International Festival of Praise gath- 
ered the largest audience of the week, with an 
attendance of 20,000. The Praise of the Na- 
tion was a unique composition arranged and 
conducted by Rev. Carey Bonner, London. 
He is a composer and compiler of hymn-books 
for English people, and possibly expected more 
from the great congregation than the musical 
ability of the average American audience war- 
rants. The composition introduces American, 
English, German, Hebrew, African, Indian 
and Chinese music, illustrating the progress 
of Christianity. The full chorus was assisted 
by soloists, quartets and the congregation. 
No one would expect an amateur chorus, even 
though well trained, to match the work of our 
standard musical societies, but the critics gen- 
erally approved the work of Mr. Bonner and 
the Baltimore chorus. Perey Foster, the Wash- 
ington conductor, says this chorus, though so 
large, is equal to any he has been associated 
with, and for fifteen years he has been a fa- 
vorite leader at C. E. conventions. 


THE CHILDREN IN EVIDENCE 


The sessions of an entire day were given to 
the Juniors and the Junior Rally was the best 
ever known. This has been said before, but 
never so truly. The storm was so severe that 
only five or six thousand assembled and hun- 
dreds of these were in tears as the children’s 
choir of 1,500 voices sang Come unto Me. 
There was no lack of the spectacular in dress, 
but it was of such a nature as in no way to 
detract from the remarkable seriousness of 
the oocasion. Did such a multitude of children 
ever behave so well? And why is it that the 
children of Southern climes are so much more 
orderly and obedient than those of Northern 
cities? 

FRATERNIZATION ON A LARGE SCALE 


The Brotherhood of Christian Endeavor 
called ont men and women from many lands— 
South Africa, Porto Rico, Jamaica, Australia, 
China, India, Japan, Macedonia, Bulgaria, 
England and all parts of our own country and 
Canada. These speakers wereall well received, 
but the representatives from Japan were given 
a great ovation, even the messenger boys ceas- 
ing from their busy listlessness to stand up 
and applaud. 

Only a few of the speakers could be heard 
by the entire audience, therefore the overflow 
meeting was sure to be crowded, even though 
3,000 seats were empty in remote parts of the 
armory. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETFES FEDERATE 


Friday morning was given to state gather- 
ings and the afternoon to denominational ral- 
lies. At our Congregational rally, held at Dr. 
Huckel’s church, a new organization was es- 
tablished—The Congregational Christian En- 
deavor Union. Its object is “to unite all 
young people’s societies of religious aims 
and purposes connected with Congregational 
churches for the advanee of our work as a 
denomination and for ce-operation with our 
missionary boards and other denominational] 
agencies in the work committed to them ” 

Dr. W. T. McElveen of Boston was chosen 


president, Drs. Jefferson of New York, Mills 
of St. Louis and Adams of San Francisco and 
Mr. Frank G. Smith of Chicago, vice. presi- 
dents. Twenty-eight councilors were chosen, 
eminent men representing most of the country 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. This new 
organization calls for no gatherings other than 
committee meetings, save a biennial rally at 
international conventions. The constitution 
limits the duties of its officers far inside the 
danger line. 

Saturday was a kind of holiday. Some of 
the delegates sailed down the harbor; other 
hundreds visited Gettysburg; thousands went 
to Washington and held a meeting on the 
Capitol steps, Hon. H. B. F. Macfarland giv- 
ing the address. In the evening those whose 
strength remained gathered at the armory 
for a campfire, an original sort of meeting 
devised by Treasurer Shaw. 


A BUSY SUNDAY 


Sunday was a working day. The delegates 
occupied seventy-five Baltimore pulpits in the 
morning, holding meetings in behalf of re- 
forms and missions in the evening and closing 
the day with consecration services. 

The afternoon was given to evangelistic 
services in a great variety of places and meth- 
ods. Indeed evangelism has been a constant 
theme and as constantly illustrated. The 
largest meeting, except the service of praise, 
was the session devoted to evangelism. Streets, 
shops, wharves and ships have witnessed the 
zeal of willing workers. 

Although other denominations, especially 
the Presbyterian, are strongly represented, 
Congregationalists have many able men and 
women giving tone to the convention. Dr. 
Hume and President King had charge of the 
quiet hour. Secretaries Hicks and Shelton 
were wise and active in the school of methods. 
Dr. Gladden was cordially received. Every 
one was glad to see Miss Stone. 

In fact this cenvention has been spiritual, 
earnest, enthusiastic and had it been any 
larger it would have been unwieldy. H. 


A FEW BANDOM REMARKS 


Rain every day. 

Heat, humidity and happiness. 

The museum takes you around the whole world. 

Every one received a map of Baltimore; and 
needed it. 

The missionary exhibit was a museum and also 
a@ workshop filled with tools. 

Not many colored people in the convention hall, 
but plenty in every other place. 

Of the hundreds of speakers, only one scolded the 
Christian public: he came from the far, far West. 

Sixty-three countries, states and territories were 
accommodated at special headquarters and fur- 
nished with every desired convenience. 

‘Never so many helpful suggestions from the 
audience,” said one of the school of methods leaders. 
At one of these schools 2,000 were present. 

Electricity was abundantly used in the exterior 
and interior colored decoration of the armory, and 
the motto, seen in every directian one locked, was 
Worship God. 

Few presiding officers were vocally competent to 
control the large assemblies. At one sssion the 
only person who spoke so that everybody could 
hear was a woman. 

The next International Convention will be held 
at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1906. Seattle, Los An- 
geles, Kansas City and Minneapolis each claimed 
the 1907 convention. 

Massachusetts headquarters were at the English 
Lutheran Church, and no hospitality could be more 
gracious. The Associate Congregational Church 
entertained South Carolina, India and the District 
of Columbia. 

The ladies wearing the costume of the far East 
were gazed at with curiosity by the gamins of the 
street, the ladies of the chorus and the Doctors of 
Divinity. They wore out their pencils and patienee 
writing autographs. 
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Supplementary Summer Arrangements 


Vacation in the Churches 


Below will be found material additional to that printed last week with reference to summer arrangements in different cities. Judging from the returns 
from Greater Boston, which are fuller than from other points, the summer exodus seems to grow larger every year. The proportion of absentees varies in 
different churches, from the Finnish Church, Quincy, whose pastor claims that practically none of his people stay away in the summer, to First Parish, 
Charlestown, which reports about 90% absent, and Central of Boston, which loses “ nearly all.’’ Of sixty-four churches in Boston and vicinity whieh replied 
to a question on this point, forty-eight, three-fourths, reported a loss of half or more during the heated term. At some resorts, Swampscott, for example, 
these vacant places are more than filled by summer visitors. 

The evening service and Sunday school are largely discontinued, though in some cases the pupils remaining in the school are grouped in one or two 
classes, while vespers or the Endeavor meeting replace the evening preaching service. As to provision for preaching during the pastor’s vacation, one Boston 


pastor has arranged an exchange of both pulpit and parsonage with a Cleveland pastor. 


In another the deacons lend a hand in supplying the pulpit. 


A method growing in: favor is that of holding union services with one or more other churches, often of other denominations and sometimes embracing 
all in the town. The vacation term is divided among the churches, each providing building, preacher, choir, ushers, pastoral service, ete., for its quota, 


jeaving the pastor free during the rest of the summer. 


This arrangement combines convenience with economy and tends to neighborly fellowship and 


broadening views. Naturally, however, there are fewer lists of supplies than formerly which contain many stars of the first magnitude. Indeed, some 
of our strongest pastors of large city churches find that they cannot carry the burdens of the church working year and remain strong, unless they 
are entirely relieved from preaching during a portion of the year. 





Greater Boston 


Brighton. Rev. W. A. Knight exchanges during 
July with Rev. C. W. Carroll of the Hough Avenue 
Church, Cleveland, 0., Mr. and Mrs. Carroll occupy- 
ing the Brighton parsonage. In August the church 
worships with the Allston church. 

Park Street closes through August. Supplies: 
July 16, 23, Rev. A. E. Keigwin, Rev. H. A. Man- 
chester. Dr. Withrow spends his vacation at Bass 
Rocks, Gloucester. 

Baker will continue all services, the pulpit being 
supplied. Mr. Young goes to Lakeside, Me. 

Mt. Vernon closes through July and August, its 
people worshiping, by invitation, with the Old 
South. Mr. Fitch spends his vacation in Derry, 
N. H., and in Canada. 


DORCHESTER 


Second sustains all services. Supplies: July 23, 
30, Drs. Edward Hawes and E. P. Johnson; Aug. 
6-27, Drs. C. I. Scofield, J. B. Gregg, E. N. Packard, 
J. G. Vose. Dr. Little will spend his vacation in 
Webster, N. H. 

Village Church holds union services with the 
Methodists, each church providing for two Sundays. 
Mr. Brooks will probably visit Vermont. 

Central keeps open, holding on Sunday evening 
aunion service with Y. P.8.C. E. Supplies: July 30, 
Rev. W. J. Moulton; Aug. 138-27, Rev. Messrs. 
W. A. Haggerty, R. M. Taft, A. K. MacLellan. Mr. 
Flint spends his vacation in East Jaffrey, N. H. 

Harvard remains open; supplies to be arranged. 
Mr. Beale will spend most of his rest time at home. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 


Central. Supply for Aug. 27, Rev. D. M. James. 
Earlier ones printed last week. 


Special Summer Features 


Walnut Avenue Church, Rorbury, is to devote the 
whole of August to evangelistic services, led by 
Rev. Ralph Gillam and his singer, Lewis E. Smith. 
Maplewood makes a feature of neighborhood prayer 
meetings held at the different homes. It will also 
arrange for lawn parties, fairs, socials and Sunday 
school picnics. The pastor of the French Church, 
Boston, proposes to open new prayer meetings in 
various parts of the city. Braintree First is endeav- 
oring to secure the services of a theological student 
to do special parish work. Brighton is active in 
connection with the Salvation Army’s summer 
home for women and children. Several of Shaw- 
mut’s prayer meetings will be followed by a social, 
with refreshments. Wollaston keeps open the 
church playground, including tennis courts, ete. 
Lexington, as usual, entertains poor children from 
the city. Pilgrim of Dorchester holds lawn services 
with young people’s orchestra and addresses under 
direction of Endeavor Society. Winthrop of Charlee- 
town provides for the young children of families re- 
maining in the city a children’s playroom, using the 
church yard and vestry. It is in charge of a trained 
kindergarten teacher and is open daily, with weekly 
trips to shore or country. Altogether the summer 
gospel seems to be largely social and practical 
rather than doctrinal. 


The Suburbs 


CAMBRIDGE 


North Avenue. All services continue except that 
of Sunday evening. Supplies given last week. Mr. 
Evans spends his vacation at Intervale, N. H. 


Prospect Street, a8 usual, holds union services 
with the Harvard Street Methodist. Mr. Beals 
preaches at his own church July 16, after which he 
goes to Passaconaway, N. H., for the rest of the 


season. 
EVERETT 


First unites with the First Methodist for two 
months, services being held in the Methodist house 
of worship during July, with Rev. W. I. Sweet as 
joint pastor and preacher; and in the Congrega- 
tional edifice during August, Rev. G. H. Spencer 
(Baptist) officiating. July 30, Rev. W. F. Cooley 
of Littleton, N. H., preaches in exchange with Mr. 
Sweet, who will spend his vacation in New Hamp- 
shire and Maine. 

Courtland Street will remain open, the pulpit be- 
ing supplied by the pastor, with Rev. R. M. Taft 
and otbers. Pending settlement of the new build- 
ing issues, it is unlikely that Mr. Washburn will be 
able to take a vacation. 


e LYNN 


First remains open, the Endeavorers having 
charge of the evening serviee. Morning supplies 
include: Prof. A. H. Currier, Rev. Messrs. O. M. 
Owen, George Stanton, H. J. Condit. Mr. Owen 
spends most of his two months’ vacation at Middle- 
ton, Mass., where the church has permitted him to 
reside since May 1. 

Swampscott. Mr. Johnson takes his vacation in 
the fall, after the numerous summer people have 
departed. He will spend it in Maine. 


MEDFORD 


West. Rev. B. L. Yorke spends his vacation at 
Alton Bay, N. H. 
NEWTON 


Eliot continues morning service and prayer meet- 
ing. Supplies: Ju’y 16-30, Pres. B. W. Nyce, Dr. 
Wolcott Calkins, Rev. 8S. H. Woodrow; Aug. 6-27, 
Dr. H. J. Patrick, Dr. W. E. Barton, Pres. C. A. 
Blanchard, C. 8. Mills, D. D. 

Auburndale, also pastorless, maintains all services. 
Supplies: July 23, 30, Rev. J. J. Walker, Prof. 
J. W. Platner; Aug. 6-27, Prof. A. H. Currier, Rev. 
Daniel Evans, Rev. E. L. Bradford, Prof. H. W. 
Hulbert. 

QUINCY 

Bethany will be open allsummer. Supplies: July 
23, 30, Rev. D. W. Waldron, Rev. A. A. Ellsworth; 
Aug. 6-27, Pres. Norman Plass, Drs. A. S. Walker, 
G. W. Price, Isaac Clark. Mr. Hardy goes to his 
summer home at Nelson, N. H. 

Park and Downs will continue its morning serv- 
ice, the pulpit to be supplied. Mr. Megathlin sum- 
mers on Cape Cod. 

Finnish continues all Sunday services, besides 
holding evening meetings Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
The church is a model in this respect, that the peo- 
ple attend service in the summer just the same as 
the rest of the year. Mr. T. Miettinen, a student 
from Boston Evangelical Institute, helps the pastor 
to supply the pulpit. Mr. Henrikson spends his 
vacation in Revere. 

Atlantic will hold union services with the Metho- 
dists Aug. 6, 13. Rev. P. B. Davis. will; preach 
Aug. 20, 27. 

SOMERVILLE 


Franklin Street unites with the near-by Baptist 
Church for two months, services being held in the 
Congregational edifice in July and in the Baptist 
through August. Mr. Thompson goes to Vermont 
for his vacation. 


WAKEFIELD 


All services will continue. Supplies: July 16-30, 
Rev R. W. Wallace, Pres. E. D. Eaton, Rev. C. 8. 
Brooks. Rev. A. P, Davis, whose pastorate re- 
cently closed, will summer in Scotland. 


WEYMOUTH AND BRAINTREE 


Union Church closes during August. Mr. Coch- 
rane expects to visit New Hampshire and Maine. 
First will continue all but the Sunday evening 
service. Mr. Burrows goes to the Canadian woods. 


WOBURN 


Scandinavian Free Church remains open, con- 
tinuing all services. Pastor Hallmertz takes no 
vacation. 


Other Cities 


BROCKTON 


South keeps open all summer. Supplies: Aug. 
6-27, Dr. J. L. Mitchell, Rev. Messrs. A. L. Squiers, 
Thomas Chalmers, R. A. MacFadden. 

First and Porter unite during six weeks. Sup- 
plies: July 16-30 (in First Church), Rev. F. J. 
Goodwin, Prof. L. T. Townsend, Dr. Robert Mac- 
Donald; Aug. 6-27 (in Porter Church), (6) Rev. 
G. P. Eastman, (13) Dr. L. A. Ostrander, (20, 27) 
Dr. W. E. Cadmus. 


WORCESTER 


Old South. Dr. F. J. Van Horn will supply the 
pulpit of First Church, Portland, Ore., through Au- 
gust. Old South, First Baptist and Trinity Metho- 
dist Churches will unite for all services during the 
summer. Supplies: Drs. A. M. Hyde and J. B. 
Clark, Rev. C. L. Goodell, Rev. A. B. Kendig. 

Union and Plymouth unite during July and Au- 
gust as usual. Supplies: July 16-30 Drs. E. W. 
Phillips, E. G. Fullerton, Charles Wadsworth. Dr. 
Frank Crane will preach at the union services in 
Union Church during August. Dr. Chalmers occu- 
pies the parsonage at Sterling for the summer. 

Central will hear Drs. Eldridge Mix, Daniel Mer- 
riman, G. E. Martin, Prof. J. F. Genung, Rev. G. 
P. Eastman and Prof. H. P. Smith. Rev. A. W. 
Hitchcock and family will take their vacation in 
company with Dr. T. T. Munger at Colebrook, N. H. 

Dr. and Mrs. Willard Scott of Piedmont will visit 
Scotland, England and the Continent. Dr. Scott 
will preach one Sunday in the Crouch End Church, 
London. 

Rev. Webster Woodbury will supply Pilgrim 
Church July 23,30. The edifice will be closed for 
extensive repairs during August. 

Dr. F. E. Emrich and Rev. C. P. Osborne will 
supply Hope Church. Rev. E. W. Phillips will take 
his vacation in Nelson, N. H., in August. 

Rev. I. L. Willcox of Park Church will pass Au- 
gust in Greene, N. Y. Supplies: Rev. R. M. Taft 
and Rev. C. M. Pierce. 

Rev. E. B. Hughes of the Chureh of the Covenant 
will be in Peekskill, N. Y., in August. 

Rey. A. V. House of Lake View Church will go 
to New Salem, his formér parish, and Athol. 

Rev. Percy H. Epler and Rev. J. E. Matthews 
go to the Maine woods for rest. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Pawtucket Church, Rev. F. J Goodwin. Supplies: 
July 16-30, Rev. J. H. Lyon, Dr. Edward Hawes, 
Rev. I. L. Willcox; Aug. 6-27, Prof. G. B. Stevens, 
Pres. D. N. Beach, Prof. J. F. Genung, Rev. Alex- 
ander MacColl. 
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Bangor’s New Pastor 


Rev. Christopher W. Collier was installed pastor 
of Hammond Street Church, Bangor, July 6, with 
sermon by President Beach of the seminary and 
prayer by Professor Sewall. Mr. Collier studied a 
year at Princeton, three years at Williams and a 
year at Harvard, receiving degrees from both Wil- 
liams and Harvard. While at Williams he preached 





REV. CHRISTOPHER W. COLLIER 


in White Oaks Chapel, and during his Harvard year 
at Arlington Heights. While taking his divinity 
course at Yale he was pastor of the church at East 
Hampton. After a year of travel and study abroad, 
he was called to Orange, Mass., where he remained 
seven years, until called to Bangor. Mr. Collier 
has received a cordial welcome in his new parish, 
and begins his work under most favorable condi- 
tions M. A, H. 


Congregationalism in Aroostook 


Ata time when most churches expect a lessening 
of activities and most pastors are planning a vaca- 
tion, more work is done in Aroostook than at any 
other season. Not only are services maintained in 
the older churches, but especially on the mission 
fields the work is advancing. General Missionary 
Mann, with headquarters at Masardis, is superin- 
tending the new and promising fields which have 
come under our care along the Ashland branch of 
the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad. The rapid de- 
velopment of the lumber interests in this region 
has brought in recent years a large number of peo- 
ple, not all to stay permanently, but all needing 
the gospel while there. Churches have already 
been organized at Masardis, Oxbow aud Portage, 
while at other places promising work has been 
done. Mr. Mann is assisted this summer by two 
seminary students. An encouraging feature of this 
work is the support given it by nearly all the men 
directly interested in the lumber business here. 

An interesting new field seems to be opening to 
us this summer at Van Buren, where Mr. A. E. 
Gregg, a Bangor Seminary student, is at work. 
This little church was originally Episcopal. A few 
years ago it was turned over to the Methodists, 
and they in turn have withdrawn, leaving it to the 
Congregationalists, with their most flexible polity, 
to organize the Protestant families into a church 
and weld the diverse elements together. This Mr. 
Gregg sees good hope of doing. Credit for this 
condition should be largely given to one woman, 
who three years ago went from the Houlton church 
and since then, in the face of much discouragement, 
has courageously maintained a little Sunday school, 

In the older and stronger churches, marks of 
progress are to be noted. Jsland Falls has proven 
the wisdom of recalling a former pastor, Rev. H. H. 
Noyes, and his wisdom in accepting. All depart- 
ments of its work are prosperous, and new mem- 
bers have been added at nearly every communion 
through the year. 

In the primary department of the Houlton Sunday 
school religious art has recently been introduced 
and found to aid greatly in teaching the truths of 
the Master. Perry pictures are used, and two large 
German photographs, Christ Blessing Little Chil- 
dren by Plockhorst and Christ Preaching on the 
Sea by Hofmann, have recently been hung on the 
walls of the Sunday school room. A crusade against 


Rev. D. E. Putnam, Houlton 


profanity, a great evil in the town, has just been 
begun by the church. 

At Sherman Mills Rev, Frederic Parker is work- 
ing harder than ever, if possible. In addition to the 
work of his own church, he goes every Sunday af- 
ternoon to Sherman Station, three miles distant, 
where considerable religious interest has been 
awakened. Wherever Mr. Parker goes he inspires 
faith. Dm. 


A Sixteenth Century Pioneer Honored 





To commemorate the voyage of 
CAPTAIN GEORGE WAYMOUTH 
to the Coast of Maine in 1605. 
His discovery and exploration of 
ST. GEORGE’S RIVER 
and Planting a Cross on the northerly shore of 
this harbor where the river trendeth westward. 
The earliest known claim of 
Right of Possession by Englishmen 
on New England soil. 
This tablet erected by 
the Town of Thomaston, 1905. 











INSCRIPTION ON WAYMOUTH TABLET 


This inscription placed upon an immense and 
shapely bowlder upon the beautiful mall of the 
historic town of Thomaston proclaims the meaning 
of the celebration of July 6. 

To most readers of our early history Waymouth 
appears as the explorer who, after two or three 
weeks of most friendly intercourse, in a cowardly 
way kidnapped five Indians and carried them away 
to England. The facts show that in addition to his 
ability as navigator he was, as shown by a luxurious 
manuscript volume in the King’s Library in London, 
proficient in mathematics, especially in geometry, 
and that he was an accomplished draughtsman. 
His capture of the natives was, like so many ques- 
tionable deeds in those early days and some few 
deeds in our own day, “for the glory of God,” and 
certainly had an important bearing upon the colo- 
nization schemes for these shores which then filled 
so many minds in England. 

Till within the last thirty years there has been 
some question as to where, coming in from his is- 
land harbor on the coast of Maine, Waymouth 
landed, claims having been made for both the 
Penobscot and Kennebec Rivers; but the claim of 
the St. George’s River and Thomaston was ad- 
vanced convincingly about thirty years ago, and 
accepted at once by most students of history. 

Later, the discovery by our Minister to Spain in 
one of the libraries of that country of an accurate 
English-made map of the New England coast, with 
the exact location of the crosses erected, together 
with Rozier’s narrative of the voyage, leaves no 
doubt that the cross on the mainland was erected 
at Thomaston. The Maine Historical Society gives 


full indorsement to this claim, and held its annua 
field day in connection with the celebration, having 
charge of the evening exercises, with addresses by 
its president, Mayor J. P. Baxter of Portland, and 
the well-known historical scholar, Dr. H. S. Bur- 
rage, long editor of our Baptist state paper. 

The program of the day included a sail down the 
river on the United States revenue cutter, enjoyed 
by the members of the Historical Society and other 
guests, accompanied by hundreds on other craft 
and a United States monitor. Their objective point 
was the harbor where Waymouth made his princi- 
pal stay and erected his first cross upon Allen’s 
Island, and from which he explored the river and 
mainland. Here was unveiled a granite cross, of 
which the picture is given, with addresses and 
other appropriate exercises, including the hoisting 
of the English and American fiags and the rechris- 
tening of the harbor with the name Pentecost Har- 
bor, given by Waymouth’s men. These exercises 
were made impressive by appropriate salutes from 
the batteries of the United States monitor. 

On the return to Thomaston the tablet on the 
mall was unveiled in the presence of a great gath- 
ering, with addresses by President Baxter of the 
Historical Society, Gen. J. L. Chamberlain, Govy- 
ernor Cobb, Representative Littlefield and Hon. J 
B. Keating, British vice-consul, of Portland. The 
arrangements were perfect in detail and carried 
out with gratifying success. BE. M. ©. 


“Reciprocity between Denomina- 
tions” 


This is the watchword of an advance step on the 
part of that well-known pioneer organization, the 
Interdenominational Comity Commission of Maine. 
The different churches co-operating through the 
commission are now asked by the officers of that 
organization to consider a plan which shall enable 
the commission to ‘serve as a clearing house and 
bureau of reciprocity.”” The chief features of this 
new plan are: (1) That the denominations, through 
their supervising representatives, such as state 
agents, home missionary secretaries or presiding 
elders, report to the commission the names of 
towns in which a union of churches may seem de- 
sirable; and (2) That the commission then shall 
consider the conditions of these several towns, the 
changes that would appear desirable, etc., and 
when the commission finds that an equitable ex- 
change can be made between the same denomina- 
tions in different towns, it shall recommend to the 
two denominations such an exchange. 

The difficulties of the plan are fully appreciated, 
but the problem is a challenge to our faith in God, 
in good men and in the gospel. The work of the 
commission in other directions and the fact that 
such men as President Hyde and Professor An- 
thony make the proposition are gaining for the sub- 
ject serious consideration by our conferences, and 
in some cases, at least, enthusiastic indorsement. 

E. M. C. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES: Young Women’s Confer- 
ence, July 11-20; Summer School for Ly! School 
Workers, July 22-30; Summer School for Women’s 
Missionary Societies, July 24-31; General Conference 
of Christian Workers, Aug. 4-20; Post Conference ad- 
dresses, Aug. 22—Sept. 15. 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 10— 
Aug. 16. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORREC- 
TION, Portland, Ore., July 15-21. 


CONFERENCE FOR LEADERS OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK, Silver Bay, N. Y., July 21-30. 


WINONA BIBLE CONFERENCE, Winona, Ind., Aug. 17-27. 
AMERICAN BOARD, Seattle, Wn., Sept. 14-18. 
AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., Oct. 4-6. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 59th annual 
meeting, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17-19. 


ae a W. C. T. U., Los Angeles, Cal., Oct.. 27— 
v. i. 


a 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








MATHER—SMITH—In Cambridge, Mass., June 28, by 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Maurice W. Mather 
and Winifred B. Smith, daughter of H. Porter and 
Anna B. Smith. 

PACKARD—COOPER—In the Congregational Church, 
Stratford, Ct., June 20, by the father of the bride, as- 
sisted by Rev. Arthur Shirley, Agnes Kent Packard, 
daughter of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Edward N. Packard, to 
Hermon Charles Cooper. Ph. D., assistant professor of 
chemistry in Syracuse University. 

WANAMAKER—WALTON—In North Adams, Mass., 
July 6, by Rev. J A. Hamilton and Rev. C. L. Kloss, 
D. D., William P. Wanamaker of Philadelphia. and 

Mabel L. Walton of North Adams. 


Deaths 





the vicinage, and later at Mt. Holyoke Seminary, in the 
time of Mary Lyon. For some years before marriage 
she taught school in Southbridge and near-by towns, 
at some time during this period uniting with the 
church on profession of her faith. 

On May 5, 1851, she married Rev. Salem M. Plimp- 
ton, a Congregational minister, who had pastorates in 
Wells River, St. Johnsbury and Chelsea, Vt.,and who 
served in the Civil War as chaplain of the Fourth Ver- 
mont Regiment. Three children by this marriage, 
Herbert Field, Mary Catherine and Arthur Salem, sur- 
vive their mother. Several years after the death of 
her first husband Mrs. Plimpton became the wife of 
Mr. Samuel M. Lane, at that time (1881) a deacon in 
the Congregational church, Southbridge. He passed 
away in 1886, since which date one son and the daugh- 
ter have made their home with their mother in South- 
bridge, the second son having married and removed to 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

For about eight years prior to her decease Mrs. Lane 
was confined to the house because of partial invalid- 
ism, but her singularly sunnv disposition made this 
less active period radiant. She beamed sermons of 
Christian joy and peace upon all who entered her 
home, from the humblest neighbor to the sometimes 
tired and discouraged minister. Combined with her 
rare disposition Mrs. Lane possessed a thoughtful and 
alert mind, which relished the reading of solid litera- 
ture. This imparted to her a breadth of view which 
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Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The rugs that we make from old 
and apparently useless carpets are 
neat, thick and very durable. We 
can make them most any size. Suit- 
able for hall, parlor, dining-room, 
chamber, etc. 

Write for further particulars. 


LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 











made her both receotive and responsive. Thus was 
she enabled to be helpful to a wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances. Who can estimate the value of 
such a lite ina community? She represented the best 
of what we delight to call the New England character, 
and all her gifts and graces were placed freely in the 
service of humanity. 
The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls: 
The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 


HER PASTOR. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Cures Nervous Disorders 
Headache, Insomnia, Exhaustion and Restlessness. 
Rebuilds the nervous system. 





The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





WEBSTER-—In Methuen, Mass., June 23, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Webster, aged 74 yrs., 11 mos. 


MARY SUSAN RICE 

On the twenty-third of June, 1847, a company of young 
missionaries embarked on board the Barque Catalpa 
and sailed from Boston to join the Nestorian Mission 
in Persia. On the twenty-third of June, 1905, just fifty- 
eight years later, acompanv of friends of missionaries as- 
sembled in the chapel of the Walnut Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, to do honor to one of that pioneer 
band who, at the one of eighty-four, had finished her 
course with joy and the ministry she had received of 
the Lord Jesus. Her sleeping form was “clothed with 
white robes,” the same in which it was arrayed on the 
day when at Mt. Holyoke Seminary it enshrined the 
soul of “the sweet girl graduate,” who was devotin 
her life to her less favored sisters in the “ony beyond, 

he serene and happy expression of that beloved 
countenance in this recent farewell hour belonged 
there. For assuredly it is a soul-satisfying work to 
Stand for over twenty years as the endeared associate 
and efficient successor of the sainted Fidelia Fisk in 
that Mt. Holyoke of the Orient, the first me semi- 
nary in Persia, and there to bring to sweet blossoming 
and rich fruitage the fair daughters of that land of flow- 
ers, fitting them to be the helpful wives of native teach- 
ers and preachers, and the faithful mothers of a new 
generation of ¢ hristians, whose vital piety, in contrast 
with the dead formalism long dominant in those nom- 
inally Christian churches of the East, is already proving, 
in fulfillment of a leading purpose in planting the mis- 
sion, a powerful solvent of the Mohammedan prejudice 
against the religion of Christ. 

Moreover, when she was so worn by such labors that 
her life had almost ebbed away, returning to her native 
town and there condemned to many years of extreme 
feebleness, she was so exalted in her a life, so 
abundant in personal efforts for the religious welfare 
of all within reach of her Pag Mate hands, her persua- 
sive voice, her ready pen, her ferveut prayers, that it 
sometimes seemed as if her last days were her best 
days, in the good she wrought. 

he funeral services were conducted by per nephew, 
Rev. George H. Flint of Dorchester, Rev. W. C. Rhoades 
of the Eliot Church, Rev. D. W. Waldron and Rev. A. H. 
Plumb, whose sister and her husband, Rev. and Mrs. 
Joseph G. Cochran, were shipmates with Miss Rice on 
their way to Persia, and are buried there, and who gave 
testimony to the esteem and affection in which she 
was always held by her associates on the mission field. 

When the Rice homestead at Lincoln was sold to an- 
other member of the family certain rooms were re- 
served for the use, whenever needed, of Mary Susan 
Rice and her younger sister, Louisa J. Rice, for thirty- 
eight years the beloved and honored laborer under the 
Boston oy Missionary Society, mainly in connection 
with the Eliot Church. fut every room in town or 
country where this aged pilgrim has rested on her wa 
to the Celestial City has seemed a very “ Palace Beauti- 
ful”’ to those who have visited her, by reason of the 
smile of heavenly pense irradiating her features, the 
light of quenchless love shining in her eyes. 

“They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars forever and ever.” A. H. P. 


MRS. BEULAH B. LANE 


Died in Southbridge, Mass., on May 7, Mrs. Beulah 
Belnap (Plimpton) Lane, aged eighty-four years. She 
was born Jan. 10, 1821, in the neighboring town of 
Sturbridge; received her education in the schools of 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 
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For Piazza or Lawn 


As to comfort, you know what an ordinary 
hammock is for lounging. 
Hammock belongs to the same family, but it 
is as much superior to a hammock as a ham- 


This Cape Ann 


is to a chair. It is over 6 feet long and 


will easily seat four persons. It is suspended 
by rings and stout ropes. 
Elastic Cotton Mattress complete, is $17.50. 


The price, with 


The Price with Hair Mattress is $19.50, or 
! 7 50 we can supply hammock alone for $8.75. 


This is one of the numerous novelties in our exhibition of Summer Furnish- 


ings on the first floor of our warerooms. 
suggesting some new form of hot weather rest and refreshment. 


There are over fifty others, each one 
Many of these 


novelties are made from our private designs and cannot be bought elsewhere. 


Bear in mind that we are the only house carrying such an 
immense line of specialties for Country Houses, Seashore 


Cottages and Summer Hotels. 


Golden Oak Chair | 
Cane seat, broad arm for book or 
writing utensils .............ceeeeeeees $3.25 | 

Willow Couch 
Green, inclined head-rest, 8 legs...... 20.00 | 

Willow Arm Chair | 
TEU GE CEOs bos oo ain coc cces cocsvaes 5.75 

| 

Hammock Chair 

With shade top. Allows one to incline | 


at any angle and conforms to the 
shape of the body in all positions.... 6.00 


Incidentally our prices in 
Furnishings are the lowest in 


Willow Taboret 
Green or red; can be inverted and 


used as a waste basket.............. .00 
Rush Table 

Large bottom shelf and two end 

BNOTVES 2. cccccccccccccccccccceccccs cece 7.75 


Canopy Tent 
Tubular framing, open sides, top and 
valance of awning cloth. Frame is 
fitted with hooks for supporting ham- 


SIGE sSiccnasccsses déteatna ic etia sacs 2.50 
Child’s Hickory Rocker 
Woven seat......... wadueddds ccicesseee 1.50 


our Department of Summer 
town. 


PAINE FURNITURE CoO. 


RUCS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., RaynarketSquare Subway, BOSTON 









ade L. 


HURCH 
ARPETS prices. 65 







AT MANU 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND U 
WASHINCTON > arr 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


PHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON. 
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Booker Washington’s Ovation 
in Montclair, N. J. 


Two years ago Dr. Lyman Abbott gave a 
notable address, at the Montclair Independ- 
ence Day celebration, on the Race Problem. 
Last year President Schurman of Cornell 
spoke on the Philippine problem. This year 
Booker T. Washington was speaker, and his 
theme was Freedom and Service. Strange to 
say, there had been some expression of dis- 
satisfaction that such honor was to be paid 
a colored man. This was found to emanate 
only from the least worthy of Montclair’s 
citizens, the actual source being a dissolute 
and obscure fireman. But the press had made 
much of the incident, sending out exaggerated 
reports over the whole country. This but the 
better advertised the coming of Washington, 
and about three thousand people assembled 
to hear him. 

His address was one of his most notable 
efforts. His wit and wisdom, humor and 
pathos swept the vast audience of mingled 
white and colored people, including Italians 
and various other nationalities, into one har- 
monious body of patriots. At the close Dr. 
Washington received such an ovation as prob- 
ably no one else has ever received in Mont- 
clair. He was greeted by a multitude of 
people of all races, who sought the honor of 
his handshake. Cultured white women and 
homely black ones held up their children 
side by side that they might take the orator’s 
hand. If it was suspected that the color line 
was to be drawn in Montclair, this wonder- 
ful exhibition of the obliteration of race feel- 
ing was a sufficient answer. 

During the afternoon Dr. Washington re- 
ceived a second ovation at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ogden Brower, his entertainers, 








CHANGED HUSBAND 
Wife Made Wise wenieasl in Feod. 


Change of diet is the one way to really 
cure stomach and bowel trouble. 

A woman says: 

**My husband had dyspepsia when we were 
married and had suffered from it for several 
years. It was almost impossible to find any- 
thing he could eat without bad results. 

“*I thought this was largely due to the use 
of coffee and persuaded him to discontinue 
it. He did so, and began to drink Postum 
Food Coffee. The change did him good from 
the beginning; his digestion improved, he 
suffered much less from his nervousness, and 
when he added Grape-Nuts food to his diet 
he was soon entirely cured. 

“*My friend, Mrs. —— ——, of Vicksburg 
(my former home), had become a nervous 
wreck also from dyspepsia. Medicines had 
no effect, neither did travel help her. On my 
last visit home, some months ago, I persuaded 
her to use Grape-Nuts food. She was in de- 
spair, and consented. She stuck to it until 
it restored her health so completely that she 
is now the most enthusiastic friend of Grape- 
Nuts that I ever knew. She eats it with 
cream or dry, just as it comes from the pack- 
age—keeps it in her room and eats it when- 
ever she feels like it. 

“*T began eating Grape-Nuts food, myself, 
when my baby was two months old, and I 
don’t know what I should have done without 
it. My appetite was gone, I was weak and 
nervous and afforded but very little nourish- 
ment for the child. The Grape-Nuts food, 
of which I soon grew very fond, speedily 
set all this right again, and the baby grew 
healthful, rosy and beautiful as a mother 
could wish. He is two years old now and 
eats Grape-Nuts food himself. I wish every 
tired young mother knew of the good that 
Grape-WNuts would do her. 

Names given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. 





when citizens distinguished in various walks 
of life paid their respects to him. H. P. 





From Pastorate to Professorship 


For the third time in its history the East 
Church at Ware has surrendered a pastor at 
the call of Hartford Seminary. This time it 
is Rev. Austin B. Bassett, pastor of this influ- 
ential church fourteen years. After graduat- 
ing from Williams he fitted for the ministry 
at Hartford and Chicago Seminaries. After 
three and a half years of fruitful service with 
First Church, Williamstown, he entered upon 
a ministry signally happy and successful in 
the more populous parish at Ware. 

It is significant of the vitality of this west- 
ern Massachusetts church, as well as of the 
virile quality of Mr. Bassett’s preaching, that 
while the Protestant population of the town 
has steadily diminished, the membership of 





REV. AUSTIN B 
The new Secretary and Professor, Hartford 


BASSETT 
Seminary 


this church has been maintained at the highest 
point in its history. The 312 accessions to 
membership in these fourteen years would 
constitute a church of no mean proportions. 

Like vigor and success have characterized 
the administration of its finances. Under Mr. 
Bassett’s wise and consistent leadership more 
than $50,000 have been given to benevolences. 
It is noteworthy that while over $72,000 have 
been expended in self-support, this sum has 
been secured through a faithful adherence to 
the free pew system. 

In taking up the new duties to which he 
has been summoned, Mr. Bassett will be but 
entering upon his own; for during his entire 
pastorate at Ware he has lectured in the semi- 
nary, to which he was once before called to 
fill a professorship. 

In passing from his present field into the 
wider service of the churches, he leaves a 
record for judicious counsel in the churches 
of this region that has endeared him to many. 
The churches at large are to be congratulated 
that as teacher of experiential theology one of 
our foremost seminaries is to have the services 
of one whose wide experience in the active 
ministry has acquainted him with present 
needs and whose culture and balanced judg- 
ment will fit him to be a worthy leader of the 
ministers of tomorrow. Ws 3:0; 





After years of planning, preparation and 
hope deferred, the Y. M. C. A. of Portsmouth, 
N. H., has completed and dedicated its new 
building on Congress Street with impressive 
ceremony and addresses by leading local lay- 
men and clergy, and W. P. Fiske and A. H. 
Wardle of Concord. The building has a beau- 
tiful interior, handsomely furnished and fully 
equipped with all modern appliances and fa- 
cilities for its purpose. It is an ornament to 
the city, and is believed to be fully equal to 
any other in the state. Two rooms. are set 
apart for boys, for reading, study and games. 
On the cost, $35,000, a small debt remains, 
which, it is expected, will be lifted in the near 
future. 
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Some very interesting privileges are 
presented for the enjoyment of travelers 


over the Lake Snore & Micnican 
Sovutuern Ry. this summer, as follows: 

Stop-over at Niagara Falls for a period not 
to exceed ten days 

Stop-over at w estfield, N. Y., fora visit to 
Lake Chautauqua. 

Stop-over at Sandusky for a side trip visit to 
Put-in-Bay and Cedar Point. 

Option of traveling by boat or rail, either 
way, between Cleveland and Buffalo. Does 
not apply on tickets sold locally between 
those cities. 

Option of traveling between Albany and 
New York City, either way, on Hudson River 
(day or night) boats, or rail on New York 
Central. 

These matters are explained in folder, 

“Travel Privileges,” sent free on request. 

As a route for vacation journeys the 
Lake Suore is unexcelled, reaching 
practically, by its through trains or di- 
rect connections, all the leading summer 
places east and west. 

The widespread popularity of the 
Lake Snore is a matter of much com- 
ment; the explanation is simple— it 
maintains in the highest degree of per- 
fection everything that enters into the 
successful operation of its train service, 
so that its ccc travel safely, com- 
fortably and promptly 

For any desired istlitilean address 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Cuicaco, IL. 
A. J. SMITH, General Passenger Agent, 
CLEVELAND, Ou1I0. 


‘Through Sleeping 
Car Service to 


Adirondack 
Mountains 


Pullman Sleeper leaves Boston 3.32 Pp. M. daily 
except Sundays, via Boston & Albany and New 
York Central, for Lake Placid and Intermediate 
points; stop 20 minutes at Springfield for supper, 
with early morning buffet service on train; due 
Childwold, 5.55 a. m.; Tupper Lake, 6.10; Saranac 
Inn, 6.45; Saranac Lake, 7.40; and Lake Placid, 
8.10 4.mM. Close connection. for the NorthernjAd- 
irondacks. 

Returning, Sleeper leaves Lake Placid 8.05 P. M. 
daily except Saturday; due Boston 10.30 next 
morning; Dining Car Springfield to Boston serving 
breakfast. 

For additional train service, or illustrated litera- 
ture descriptive of the Adirondacks, call on or ad- 
dress R. M. Harris, 366 Washington St., Boston. 

A. 8. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 


UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place to go for a Real Vacation. 


#5 to 810 a week at hotels, farm and village homes, 
Book with 150 illustrations from camera pictures of 
Green Mountains, Lake ee ra Cpe Canada resort 
scenes sent for 6c stam EY, N. E. P. Ay 
Central Verment Ry., 380 Wuikiogtoa” Street, Boston: 




















It will serve the interest of all concerned if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by announcements iu our 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
that the advertisement was seen in The Congregationalist. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


July 16,Sunday. A Farewell—Deut. 31: 1-15. 
A great man’s farewell will include the cen- 
tral thought of his life. Here the assurance of 
God’s presence is that overmastering thought, 
and is repeated again and again. So must 
every leader of God’s work find assurance for 
the days to follow his removal. God will go 
with his people—what matter if our time has 
come to die? One of the evidences of the 
greatness of Moses is that he had trained up 
a successor. Joshua isa testimony to a work 
well done. Note the solemn charge with 
which he must begin his office. Thy pres- 
ence, O my God, is strength and confidence. 
Though I be called hence, Thou remainest. 
Help me to leave the interests which are dear 
to me in Thy hands with a quiet heart, for 
Thou wilt raise up others to take my place 
and work. But, O my God, let me be ready 
when Thy voice is heard to call me home. 


July 17. Forebodings.—Deut. 31: 16-29. 

The vista was long and there were dark 
shadows in it—shadows of sin and rebellion. 
God’s witness was a song. It was to bea call 
to remembrance and repentance. Nothing 
lives in the hearts of a people like the songs 
they sing. How much poorer our lives would 
be without the psalms of the Old Testament 
Church and the hymns of the New. 


July 18. The Song of Moses.—Deut. 31: 30; 

32: 1-16. 

Heaven and earth are called to witness of 
the greatness of God. The thought of Sinai 
comes to us, as God is called a Rock. But the 
thought of refuge was first in the singer’s 
mind. How inadequate are all our simili- 
tudes! He is fire and cloud in the camp of 
Israel. He is light and love. He is a rock 
for refuge and for permanence. Best of all, 
he is our Father. God is our portion, we say, 
but note the other side—‘‘ The Lord’s portion 
is his people.’”’ He trusts and rejoices in us— 
the highest in the highest earth can show. 


July 19. The Song.—Deut. 32: 15-29. 

What a picture of the folly of forsaking 
God! Israel did so after the fashion of its 
own time. Our idolatries are more subtle, 
but not less real. ‘‘ O that they were wise! ”’ 
—remember Christ’s sorrow over Jerusalem. 
Does God really want us to be wise and 
prosperous? If not, he is neither the God of 
Moses nor of Christ. Remember the classic 
proverb, ‘Consider the end!’’ We shall all 
sometime wish that we had been wise; how 
much better to be wise today. 


July 20. The Song.—Deut. 32: 30-43. 

God is in earnest in judgment, as in mercy. 
There is no sign here of a break between 
transgression and penalty, but behind pun- 
ishment is remembrance and mercy. God is 
the Rock once more, the refuge and security 
of his people. 


July 21. The Death Call.—Deut. 32: 44-52. 
Obedience was their life. Think why this 
must always beso. If we disobey the laws of 
the body we suffer and die, is it less true if 
we disregard the laws of the spirit? This call 
to departure was definite. It was preceded by 
a vision of accomplished hope. Our call to 
death will not be less real and personal. We 
eannot get away from God in life or death. 


But why should children wish to get away 


from their father? 


July 22. The Burial of Moses.—Deut. 34: | 


1-12. 

The Presence which had been the strength 
of Moses through his toilsome years was with 
him tothe end. There is not a word to indi- 
cate distress or terror. Did he not talk with 
God, as on the mountain of the law, and fall 
asleep in peace and confidence? But note 
that here was a cutting short because of sin. 
We, too, limit our usefulness by every sin of 
pride and anger. 
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ECZEMA FOR EIGHT YEARS 

Felt as if Burning Up frem Itching c ancaster nn 
and Pain. Speedily Cured 
By Cuticura. One of the finest old New England 
**Cuticura cured me of a terrible eczema from ; ‘. . $ 
villages. First cl 
which I had suffered agony and pain for eight years, oa o Cn — — -_ 
being unable to obtain any help from the best pro- pa rom our own arm, arge, comforta- 
fessional treatment. My scalp and face were cov- ble rooms, beautiful shady drives, Golf, 
ered with sores, and I felt as if burning up trom | Tennis, etc. Refers by permission to 
the itching and pain. Cutieura gave me relief the the Editor-in-chief, also the Business 
’ 


very first day, and made a complete cure in a short fn 
time. My head‘and face are now clear and well.” Manager of Zhe Congregationalist. 
E. A. DORE & CO. 


(Signed) Miss Mary M. Fay, 75 West Main Street, 
Lancaster, Mass. 


Grand Tour to the Pacific Coast for Only $117.00 


ON THE OFFICIAL . 


American Board Train 


MEMBERSHIP OPEN TO ALL 
SOLID PULLMAN TRAIN UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT 


Leaves Boston and New York September 8th, 1905, via Albany, Buffalo and Chicago, 
spending Sunday at Minneapolis. 

This extraordinarily low rate covers railway fare from Boston to Seattle and return 
and half section in sleeping-car, meals, side trips and all necessary expenses on the outward 
journey. . Liberal stop-over privileges, long return limit and. choice of routes returning, 
California included, for only $11.00 additional. Rate from Chicago $85.00, Minneapolis $69.00 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

It is important to register early. Inclose your deposit of $10.00 and state plainly space 
desired, whether half or whole section; also how many in your party and whether Mr., 
Mrs. or Miss. Further information cheerfully given on request. 

Address all communications regarding special train to 


JOHN G. HOSMER, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 














Low Rates 
West an Northwest 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class 
round-trip tickets from Chicago, with liberal time limits. 


$§ 750 To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return on 


certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


$5650 To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. On sale 


daily until September 30, inclusive. 
$6500 To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage transpor- 
— tation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in the 
park). Daily until September 16. 
$3900 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 


On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2500 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Cole., and return. 


Daily August 12 to 14, inclusive. 
$2900 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Cole., and return. 
== Daily August 30 to September 4, inclusive. 
$2750 To Hot Springs, $. D., and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 


and return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2900 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale daily 


until September 30, inclusive. 





$4 725 To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily until Sep- 
=== tember 30, inclusive. 


$1600 To $t. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On sale 


daily until September 30, inclusive. 

First-Class Personally Conducted Tours to Portland, California, Utah, Yellowstone Park 
and Colorado, all expenses included, leave Chicago July 27 and August 10. 
CORRESPONDINGLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFEOT FROM ALL POINTS. 
For further particulars address 





W. B. KMISKERN, P. ger Traffic M ger, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BULLARD, F. LAURISTON, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
to Brandon, Vt. 

BusH, FRANK R., Doremus Ch., Chicago, IIl., to 
Grand Ave. Ch., same city. Accepts. 

DANFORD, JAS. W., N. Branch, Minn., to Hopkins 
Ch., W. Minneapolis. Accepts. 

DAVIDSON, JOHN N., Dousman, Wis., to Dartford. 
Accepts. 

HUNTINGTON, CHAS. W., High 8t. Ch., Lowell, 
Mass., to Central Ch., Toledo, O. 

MoOoRE, FRANK L., New London, Wis., to First 
Ch., Cheyenne, Wye. 

PLATT, DwiGuHT H., Smith Center, Kan., declines 
call to McCook, Neb. 

PRocTOR, WM. M., to permanent pastorate at 
Plymouth Ch., Spokane, Wn., where he has served 
@ year. 

STONE, Epw. G., Killingworth, Ct., to Burlington. 

TAFT, CLIFTON L., Volney, N. Y., to East Side 
Ch., Binghamton. Accepts. 

THOM, A. ALEX., Revillo, 8. D., to Bowdle. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

THOMAS, CHAS. M., Brunswick, Neb., to Eustis 
and Loomis. 

Van AUKEN, HOWARD R., Key West, Fla., to 
East Chicago, Ind. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


COLLIER, CHRISTOPHER W., i. Hammond St. Ch., 
Bangor, Me., July 6. Sermon, Dr. D. N. Beach; 
other parts, Rev. G. M. Woodwell and Drs. J. L. 
Sewall and C. H. Cutler. 

CorRE, HARLEY R., Oberlin Sem., o. Kelley’s Island, 
O., June 26. Sermon, Rev. C. R. Raymond; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. E. A. King, C. H. Small, R. E. 
Bowers, J. W. Bradshaw and C. C. Green. 

EDGAR, EDWIN N., o. Oacoma, S. D., June 26. 
Sermon, Rev. A. C. Bowdish; other parts, Supt. 
W.H. Thrall, Rev. Messrs. C. M. Daley and D. M. 
Brown. 

HITCHCOCK, SAM’L, Chicago Sem., o. Hope, N. D., 
June 30. Sermon, Pres. J. H. Morley; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. C. H. Dickinson, O. P. Cham- 
plin, T. M. Edmunds, G. J. Powell and E. H. 
Stickney. 

ROBERTS, J. W.,i. Longwood Ch., New York, N. Y., 
June 27. Sermon, Rev. C. R. Seymour, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. 8. H. Cox, Adam Reoch, 
J.C. Whiting, C. W. Shelton, Fred’k Lynch, F. B. 
Makepeace, H. M. Brown, W. H. Kephart and 
J. W. Cool. 

STAHNER, HENRY C., Chicago Sem., o. p. German 
Ch., Crete, Neb., June 27. Sermon, Rev. Andrew 
Suffa; other parts, Rev. Messrs. P. J. Thiel, 8. H. 
Schwab, Jan Smit and J. W. Cowan. 


Resignations 


BoRTON, CARL D., Lyonsville, Ill, after six years’ 
service. 

BosWORTH, ANTHONY R., Onarga, Iil. 

BusH, FRANK R., Doremus Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

BUSHNELL, ALBERT, Clyde Ch., Kansas City, Mo., 
after five years’ service, to become district super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League. 

BUSWELL, JESSE, Glenwood, Minn. 

HARRIS, Ros’T N., Welsh Hill, Pa., to take effect 
in September. Will resume his studies in Yale. 
HOLLARS, JOHN A., Bethlehem Ch., San Francisco, 

Cal. 


PONDS EXTRAC 


LD FAMiLy Peery, 


rs red Feet * 


are made to feel like new by 
bathing with Pond’s Extract. 
Takes out the soreness and 
reduces swelling. 
Witch Hazel is not the same thing. On 
analysis «f seventy samples of Witch 
Hazel—so often f tacke Ph ‘yustas good” 
—fifty two were found tv contain wood 
alcohol or formaldenyde or both. To 
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KIRKPATRICK, JOHN E., Kirwin, Kan., to take 
effect Sept. 1. Will engage in further study. 

LEE, VINTON, Cragin, Ill. 

MARTIN, BENJ. F., First Ch., Sedalia, Mo. 

RADER, WM., Third Ch., San Francisco, Cal., to 
take effect Sept. 1, after 10 years’ service. 

STUBBINS, Wo. H., Sierra Madre, Cal. Removes 
to Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

TUTTLE, HENRY M., Manchester, Io., after 14 
years’ service. 

VAN AUKEN, HOWARD R., Key West, Fla. 

Watt, Wo. J., Doon and Alvord, Io. 

WORTHINGTON, WM., Snohomish, Wn. Will be- 
come principal of Puget Sound Academy, Snoho- 
mish. 

WRIGHT, REUBEN B., Boise, Ida., after 12 years’ 
service, to take effect Sept. 1. 


Summer Supplies 


BAYLEY, FRANK T., Plymouth Ch., Denver, Col., 
at Plymouth Ch , Seattle, Wn., for six weeks. 
FREELAND, 8. M., Seattle, Wn., at First Ch., Ta- 


coma. 
Dismissions 


BARBER, CLARENCE H., Manchester, Ct., June 20. 
The pastor and his family presented resolutions 
commending the “ constant kindness, loyalty and 


| 


love of the church during the 18 years of their | 
work together ’’ Ata farewell reception, among | 


many other gifts, he received $350 in money. 
PULLAN, FRED’K B., Pilgrim Ch., Providence, R. I., 
June 27. 
SOUTHGATE, CHAS. M., Auburndale, Mass., June 
16. 
Personals 


BARTON, WM. E., and wife, at a social on June 28, 
were presented with a china dinner service with 
extra hand-painted dishes, recognizing in advance 
the twentieth anniversary of their wedding, which 
occurs July 23. 

BRADFORD, AMORY H., Montclair, N. J., will give 
the Shepard Lectures on Preaching at Bangor 
Sem. the coming year. The last course, delivered 
by Dr. C. E. Jefferson, has been published under 
the title, The Minister as Prophet. 

FERRIN, ALLEN C., Springfield, Vt., 


has been | 
granted an extended vacation, and with his wife | 


will visit Oregon and California. Members of his | 


congregation gave him $115. 
KING, E. ALONZO, Sandusky, O., has been made 


president of the Ohio C. E. Union—the first Con- | 


gregational president for 15 years. 

PARTINGTON, INA, N. Conway, N. H., is to spend 
the summer in England, and sailed from Boston 
July 6. His pulpit will be supplied by Prof. E. L. 
Curtis of Yale Sem., who, with his family, will oc- 
cupy the parsonage. 

THOMAS, EVAN, and wife, Essex Junction, Vt., on 
the 16th anniversary of their wedding, June 6, 
were given a 12x 9 Axminster rug, a dozen solid 
silver colonial spoons and $25. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


KERN, SOUTHERN CAL., org. 20 June, 14 members. 
NEw YORK, N. Y., LONGWoop, — July. Dr. J. W. 
Roberts, pastor. 


Material Gain or Loss 


ATTLEBORO FALLS, MAss., Central, Rev. Zenas 
Crowell. Auditorium redecorated and recarpeted. 

BALLARDVALE, Mass., Rev. A. H. Fuller. Fine- 
toned new bell purchased; also individual com- 
munion —.. 

CLAREMONT, N. H., Rev. J. M. Wathen. Two new 
memorial windows and new hard wood floor re- 
cently placed in auditorium. 

HAMILTON, N. Y., Rev. F. W. Raymond. By will 
of the late John J. Foote, formerly actively inter- 
ested in this church, but for many years a resident 
of Belvidere, Ill., $500. 

PLYMOUTH, CT., Rev. E. J. Lewis. Exterior of 
house of worship and conference house painted; 
the former lighted with electricity. 

SHELBURNE, MaAss., Rev. J. A. Goodrich. Church 
building repaired and new carpet laid. Grange 
and Ladies’ Aid have built commodious dining- 
room by raising vestry, and have purchased fine 
Sterling piano. Beautiful chandelier presented 
church by Mrs. Harriet Barnard. 

WEST SOMERVILLE, MAss., Rev. E. E. Braith- 
waite. Weekly offering for first six months of 
1905 nearly double that for corresponding period 
in 1903, when pastor began work. 
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Last Weeks of Our 
Reduced Price Sale. 


SUITS, SKIRTS 
AND JACKETS. 


Everything Made to Order - 
Guaranteed to Fit or Money Refunded 


ONE-FIFTH REDUCTION FROM FORMER PRICES. 


$6 Suits now $4.80 ——— 
$12 Suits now $9.60 j 
$18 Suits now $14.40 
$25 Suits now $20.00 
$4 Skirts now $3.20 
$7 Skirts now $5.60 | 
$10 Skirts now $8.00 
$12 Skirts now $9.60 
Prices also reduced on 


Jackets, Silk Costumes, 
Rain Coats, etc. 


This offer must be acted 
on at once, as it will be 
withdrawn as soon as our 
stock _ Summer materials 
is sold 

Your choice of over 
150 New York Styles 
and 300 fashionable 
materials. 


Write for Catalogue and 
Samples today. 

We send FREE to 
any part of the United 
States our Summer 
Catalogue, showing 
the latest New York 
fashions, a large assort- 
ment Of samples of 

the newest mate- 
rials, and simple direc- 
tions for taking meas- | 0% 
urements correctly. . 





ies ae 

















To any lady sending us the names of two of 
her friends who would like our Catalogue and 
Samples, we will also send Free a copy of the 
new booklet, ‘* Fashion Fads in New York.” 


NEW FALL CATALOGUE READY AUG. 21. 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue will illustrate 
and describe the new styles we are now receiving 
— ae or Suits from $6.00 to $25.00; Skirts 

4.00 to £12.00; a 85.75 to $25.00, and Rain 
Coats 89.50 to $18.0 

POSITIVELY NO aman ALLOWED FROM THE 
PRICES IN OUR FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE. 

i i you contemplate the purchase of a Fall or 

Winter garment, write today for a selected 
line of samples and the New Fall Catalogue— 
sent FREE as soon as issued to any part of the 
United States. Kindly specify the colors you prefer 
and whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt, 
jacket or rain coat. Be sure to say you wish the 
new Fall Catalogue. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 1% yrs. 




















The Childran’s Remedy 
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1 WOODWARD’S 
a “GRIPE ey WATER” 
; —— | Doctors 
I 
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Harmless Prescribe It 


For All Disorders of Infants 
and Children. Babies Like It 











Aids Teething 
Prevents Convulsions 

At all druggists or 

i: FOUGERA @ CO., New York. 














2 DUILD UD 


fase € pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
ay CHILDREN and MEN. 





your Strength ~i« 


JAYNE’S TONIC 


VERMIFUGE, 








GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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Home Missionary Salaries 


The average salary of home missionaries through- 
out Washington State is $702. When the cost of 
living, travel, books and education of children is 
considered, this appears woefully small. The pros- 
pect of increase is poor, since the word from New 
York is ‘*$2,100 less for your state next year.” 
With new demands for opening work constantly 
pressing, the problem of paying missionaries prop- 
erly becomes one of arousing the churches them- 
selves to double their gifts. Other denominations, 
especially the Presbyterians, seem well supplied 
with funds to meet the demands for new work. We 
find ourselves cramped and balked in the presence 
of this increasing demand by the decreasing funds 
at hand, while missionaries are getting two-thirds 
of a proper salary. To us on the field these facts 
ery out for a revival of benevolence all along the 
line. E. L. 8S. 





From the Newton Circuit 


The death of Dr. William H. Davis and the resig- 
nation of Rev. C. M. Southgate leave three of the 
seven churches in Newton pastorless. Central 
Church, Newtonville, however, looks forward with 
pleasant anticipations to the coming of Rev. Jay T. 
Stocking in September. The council that dismissed 
Mr. Southgate from the pastorate at Auburndale 
bore deserved tribute to his fruitful ministry, and 
commended him eordially to the churches. He 
leaves the church in excellent condition, well 
equipped for the nurture and training of the many 
young people who have recently joined it. Mr. 
Southgate plans to rest during the summer and to 
take up work again next fall. His successful pas- 
torates at Dedham, St. Johnsbury, Worcester and 
Auburndale have made him widely and favorably 
known, and now, in the ripeness of his powers, he 
is likely to do the best work of his ministry. 

Eliot Church has been fortunate in the continuous 
and efficient service of Rev. F. S. Hatch as acting 
pastor during much of Dr. Davis’s illness. A strong 
committee has been chosen to take charge of the 
difficult task of securing a new pastor. The whole 
city feels a sense of personal loss in the passing on 
of the genial and whole-souled minister who had 
the art of making every one he met a permanent 
friend. 

The Newton Highlands church has torn down its 
old building, and is erecting a new stone structure 
on the same site. The plans call for a handsome 
and convenient Gothic building, somewhat similar 
in general style to the new one at Newton Center, 
and to cost some $65,000. Meanwhile the church 
is using the Methodist building for its services. 

The Congregational church at Newton Center 
unites, as usual, for the summer services, with the 
Baptist and Methodist churches of the village, each 
ehureh providing for three weeks. Each pastor 
thus gets six weeks’ vacation, and one pastor is 
always in town for pastoral services. The contract 
for a fine new organ has been let to the Austin 








COMES A TIME 
When Coffee Shows What It Has 
Been Doing. 


“Of late years coffee has disagreed with 
me,” writes a matron from Rome, N. Y.; 
‘its lightest punishment was to make me 
‘logy’ and dizzy, and it seemed to thicken up 
my blood. 

“The heaviest was when it upset my stom- 
ach completely, destroying my appetite and 
making me nervous and irritable, and sent 
me to my bed. After one of these attacks, 
in which I nearly lost my life, I concluded to 
quit and try Postum Food Coffee. 

“*It went right to the spot! I found it not 
only a most palatable and refreshing bever- 
age, but a food as well. 

** All my ailments, the ‘loginess’ and dizzi- 
ness, the unsatisfactory condition of my blood, 
my nervousness and irritability disappeared 
in short order and my sorely aftlicted stomach 
began quickly to recover. I began to rebuild 
and have steadily continued until now. Have 
a good appetite and am rejoicing in sound 
health, which I owe to the use of Postum 
Food Coffee.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” found in each package. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Organ Company of Hartford, the money having all 
been pledged, and it is hoped to install the new in- 
strument in October. 

Rev. 8S. M. Sayford recently conducted an inspir- 
ing evening service at the North Church, at which 
@ Dumber of young people took a public stand as 
disciples of Christ. One young man was received 
at the July communion. 

The enterprise at Waban continues to flourish 
under the leadership of that vigorous veteran, Dr. 
George M. Adams, and it is hoped that it will de- 
velop with the growth of that attractive portion 
of the city until it takes its place in the sisterhood 
of our churches. E. M. N. 





A Revival in Aurora, Neb. 


A successful evangelistic campaign, led by Rev. 
M. H. Lyon and Mr. George H. Williams, began 
early in June and has just closed. It was in prog- 
ress during June and practically all the churches 
of the city united in it. The large tent used seated 
about 1,200. 

Over 200 persons have professed conversion and 
a deep impression has been made on the public 
mind. The faith of Christians has been strength- 
ened and deeper spiritual experience has been pro- 
moted. Mr. Lyon preached with directness and 
power. His eloquent pleas for purity, honesty, 
temperance, private, social and political virtue 
have carried conviction to multitudes and done 
great things for the public welfare. g 

The singing, under the leadership of Mr. Wil- 
liams, was a specially effective feature. A chorus 
of eighty voices, with the support of organ, piano, 
horns and strings, and the enthusiastic response 
of the great throngs, lifted the hearts of men to 
splendid heights of purpose and zeal. The favor- 
ites were mostly the older gospel songs, but Ga- 
briel’s Glory Song, which was sung from memory 
by the great audience after the second week, never 
failed to bring out the best effort and feeling of all. 

Two meetings were held per day, and at least 
three on Sabbath. Sunday evenings, and on the 
occasion of a sermon on amusements, the audience 
filled all the seats and stood in great masses about 
the tent. A midweek Sabbath, when places of 
business were closed from ten to four and three 
great meetings were held, made a profound im- 
pression. This has been a great spiritual cam- 
paign, and indications point to blessed and abiding 
results. A. E. R. 





An Anniversary in the South 


The thirty-eighth anniversary of the First Church 
of Atlanta and the eleventh of the pastorate of 
Rev. H. H. Proctor, D.D., was observed June 29— 
July 2. Visitors from other states were present. 
President Bradford of tne American Missionary 
Association, under whose auspices the church was 
founded, sent a ringing letter of good cheer. The 
anniversary closed with an offering for the renova- 
tion of the building. 

A unique feature was the conference on problems 
confronting the local churches, in which other de- 
nominations took part. Some problems discussed 
were those of maintaining a high standard for 
church membership, reaching the masses with the 
gospel message and getting hold of the reckless 
element of the young people between ten and 
twenty. The main discussion was followed by 
open discussion. 

The climax came on Sunday. Throngs gathered 
at every service. In his anniversary discourse Dr. 
Proctor spoke on Experiment and Expansion. He 
held that the experiment of planting a New Testa- 
ment Church, after the New England pattern and 
filled with the spirit of the new world in new condi- 
tions in the new South among the new Negroes had 
succeeded. Now the time for expansion had come; 
the work of fighting evil, helping the needy in the 
slums and the prisons must be carried on on a 
larger scale. The ten original members have now 
become 550; of these 400 have been added during 
the present pastorate, and a larger house of wor- 
ship is needed. The experiment of self-support 
begun with the present pastorate has been amply 
justified by the increased membership, vigor and 
work of the church. H. 





The reason why the Christian laymen of 
this country should see to it that the clergy- 
men who minister to them are adequately paid 
in these days of increased cost of living, is 
primarily the same as that given by President 
Roosevelt why Harvard men have recently 
raised $2,400,000 for increase of salaries there, 
namely for the sake of the donors’ self-respect. 
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% WITHOUT 
RISK 


Our investment does not interest those who are 
willing to s Speer with their money, but com- 
mends itself to the careful investor seeking a fair 
return on his savings. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 


has earned a reputation = reliability and prompt 
dealing not surpassed hed any institution of its 
kind. Our business, established 12 years, is con- 
ducted under the supervision of the New York 
Banking Department, by whom it is examined 
each year. 


Our Patrons are Protected 


by assets amounting to almost one million dollars. 
Our loans are made upoe | the best class of New 
York and Suburban Real Estate—to home buyers, 
who pay us interest and part of the principal each 
month, which is in turn re-invested. 

On Your 


“., G% Per Year “ae 


which bear earnings for every day in our care. 
Your money is always subject to your control if 
required for other purposes. START NO 
Earnings begin as soon as your money is rec eived, 
and are mailed ae by check semi-annually, or 
compounded, if desired. 
Our clients include many prominent clergymen 
professional and business men in every State of 
e Union—some, doubtless, in your locality—to 
waous we are privileged to refer you. They heart- 
ily indorse our methods. 


Assets - - = $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits - $150,000 
Write for particulars 
Ask for Booklet B. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINCS 
and LOAN CO. 

12 Times Building, 
Broadway, New York City 




































ZARCOL 


the 
Creat 
Skin 
Cure 


It 
will 
cure 
the most 
baffling 
cases ofskin 
diseases. Cools 
and soothes from 
the very first touch. 
When other reme- 
dies merely relieve— 


ZARCOL CURES 
Eczema, Tetter, Pim ples, 
Burns, Irritation from Poi- 
son Oak or any form ofskin 
trouble. Especially valuable 
for Hemorrhoids or Piles. 

Try Zarcol. At all druggists, 50 
cents. Write for free sample. 
The Carrollton Chemical Co. , Baltimore, Md, ,U. S.A. 








&* GOUT & RHEUMATIS 


Usethe Great ve PF gee 5 








NORPRINE and LIQUOR 
bits Cured. Sanatorium 
Eatabliabed $, Thousands 


OPIU sen 


have been cured by us. auetnabe can te taken at home. 
Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 











cram Golic, © Sagpeay 
cnsty Painkiller ga 
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The Favorite 


“ Effer- 






Sold on merit more: 
than 60 years. 


Does a' with CONSTIPATION and 
BILIOUSN1 SS; Stops HEADACHES and 
INDIGESTION; Expels Rheumatic and Gouty 
poisons; Relieves Morning Sickness; in so satisfying 

a way as to make it 


THE IDEAL FAMILY REMEDY 
At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 






































TEMPLE € TABERNACLE 


Exs Th e 
~ Path- 





At the 


expeditions into the far west, 
ROGERS BROS., 
another line of achievement, 
and sale of 
plated ware. So closely iden- 
tified with the name of the 
originators was the date of 
the year in which it was 
first made, that soon 1847 
becanie p ermanently y 
linked with ROGERS BROS. and 
the genuine known as 


“1847 ROGERS BROS’ 


This is the trade mark on spoons, 
forks, knives, etc., that stands for 
quality—the quality that is remem- 
bered by your grandparents, together 
with the artistic merit of moderntimes. In purchasing see 






BERKSHIRE 






that you get the genuine. ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” —‘‘Silver 
Plate that Wears.” Sold by leading dealers. Send for 


our mew catalogue “ G@ 65," just issued, containing the 
beautiful new styles and designs in the best known make 
of silver plate in the world, 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. Meriden, Conn. 
International Silver Co., Successor 


HAMILTON, 








NEW YORK CHICAGO CANADA 





Ps mae 
FREMONT 


time Fremont was 
making himself famous by his 


,ioneers in 


first began the manufacture 
electro-silver 


| The | Hoes in Your Clothes 


are EATEN IN or RUBBED OUT in the wash | 
| Easy Washing Soaps EAT the : ‘othes 
| Safe Soaps require RUBBING and rubbing means HOLES | 


R earline * Poke WITHOUT: 


was 5 ig l THOUT rubbing 





de slicate abrics- S 


even 


Costly Silks fleet bec 















THE WOLVERINE, 


FAMOUS 


DAYLIGHT TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BUFFALO, CHICAGO, DETROIT 


AND 


ALL MICHIGAN POINTS 


VIA 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL R. R. 


10 Solid Through Trains Daily via 
New York Central Lines. 


FAST, CLEAN, SAFE and COMFORTABLE. 


Best and latest equipment money cin buy. 

















Investments 


for funds of a'l sizes from 


$500 up, and netting from 
5 per cent. to 6 per cent , may 


be safely made in 


Bonds 


issued under our serial plan 
whereby the dekg is steadily 
reduced and the margin of 


sifety increased, and in our 


Mortgages 


on improved income-produc- 
ing Chicago real estate in 
Send for 


our current list of offerings. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


1113 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


selected locations. 


























